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Nature’s Comedian.’ 


By W. E. Norris. 


CHAPTER XI. 


MANY COUNSELLORS, 


AROLD DUNVILLE was not one of those gifted persons 
whose mental grasp is such that they are able to think 
about a half-a-dozen things at one and the same time ; which was 
doubtless one reason why his brow remained smooth and his dark 
hair free from premature streaks of grey. He did not, therefore, 
trouble his head respecting the effect of his recent decision upon 
former colleagues of his until one afternoon when Shepherd 
(whose head had necessarily been a good deal troubled upon the 
subject) remarked, sighing rather wearily : 

‘Well, I believe I have now got matters fairly into trim. 
Moore empowers me, and indeed begs me, to reopen the theatre 
with a revival and with the old company until he can bring his 
own company back from the United States, which will hardly be 
before Christmas. Sandford agrees to play your part, and the 
others, with one exception, don’t complain. Of course, they 
wouldn’t have any right to complain; but Miss Fitzwalter, 
unfortunately, does. She absolutely refuses to act without you, 
I am sorry to say; so I must look out for a substitute.’ 

‘By Jove!’ muttered Harold, with a rueful countenance, ‘I 
had forgotten all about her !’ 
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‘ That I can well believe.’ 

‘It’s hard lines upon her, you know,’ Harold resumed 
meditatively, after a moment. 

‘It may be; I am scarcely in a position to judge. At the 
same iime, her grievance, if we must allow her to have a 
grievance, is a purely sentimental one, you must remember. 
There has been no breach of contract on our part.’ 

‘No; only sentimental grievances are always the hardest to 
deal with, and I daresay she thinks I might have told her of my 
intentions personally. I did say something about looking her up 
at Scarborough ; but, what with one thing and another, it 
escaped my memory. Well, I'll run down and see her now; that 
will be the best plan, and it’s a mere question of twenty-four 
hours. Oh, I expect she'll be all right as soon as I have ex- 
plained everything and smoothed her down,’ cheerfully concluded 
Harold, who had smoothed Miss Fitzwalter down with success on 
more than one previous occasion. 

But Shepherd, smiling slightly, said, ‘ Perhaps a still better 
plan would be to run down somewhere where you won’t see 
her. Scarborough, it is true, fulfils that condition, though I 
imagine that you would prefer Kent.’ 

‘ Oh !—then she’s in London, I suppose.’ 

‘Otherwise I shouldn’t have mentioned her to you. My 
letter to her brought her down upon me like a cartload of bricks, 
and I need scarcely add that I haven’t mentioned to her the fact 
of your being in London. The danger, of course, is that she may 
make the discovery for herself at any moment. 

‘I don’t know why you should call that a danger,’ Harold 
returned, frowning. 

‘Oh, my dear Dunville!’ 

‘No; I really don’t. My relations with her are not, and 
never have been, what you think 4 

‘How can you tell what I think?’ 

‘I can guess. She is sometimes unreasonable, I grant you, 
and—and jealous, if you like to use the word; but she has been 
a good friend to me, and, laugh as you may, I believe that, if all 
the circumstances were laid before her, she would be the last 
to oppose any scheme that tended towards my advancement in 
life.’ 

‘Indeed! Shall I let her know that you are here, then ?’ 

‘Do so, by all means. I have a clear conscience, and I don’t 
feel bound to run away from anybody.’ 
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Shepherd laughed. ‘ Ah, well, I shall not let her know, and 
I should advise you to run away, conscience and all. What is 
the use of a clear conscience in dealing with unreasonable and 
jealous women? I don’t want to interfere; I ask no questions 
and name no names; I merely caution you that Miss Fitzwalter 
is much too angry to hesitate about naming in a loud voice the 
lady who, according to her, is at the bottom of your change of 
plans.’ 

‘H’m !—she named Miss Gardiner, did she ?’ 

Shepherd laughed again. ‘ What!—another one? This is 
becoming complicated. No; between ourselves, and strictly 
between ourselves, she named a Miss Ormond.’ 

‘Ah, there you are! That just shows how unreasonable she 
is; for it so happens that if there is a person who is quite sure to 
resent my coming forward as a Radical candidate, it is that same 
Miss Ormond.’ 

‘ Which leaves you to account as best you may for the other 
young lady, I presume. Take my advice, Dunville ; don’t try to 
account for anybody, least of all for yourself, but be off and leave 
me to manage Miss Fitzwalter. She can do without us, and we 
can do without her at a pinch, though I won’t deny that we 
should do better with her. What is more to the point is that 
she must do without you, and it isn’t by a stormy interview that 
you will bring her to a realising sense of that necessity.’ 

This seemed obvious. Moreover, Harold disliked stormy 
interviews even more than he disliked the idea of distressing a 
woman to whom he was honestly attached, but who was, after 
all, bound to be distressed by his compulsory abandonment of 
her. So he sighed, shrugged his shoulders, and accepted wise 
counsel. 

‘I say, though,’ he pleaded in conclusion, ‘ you'll tell her ’m 
awfully sorry, won’t you ?’ 

‘That might not have a very soothing effect. I propose, 
with your permission, to tell her nothing, except that you are 
busy canvassing down in the country. The essential thing, you 
see, is to convince her that you are quite out of reach.’ 

Harold, at all events, could not help seeing how desirable it 
was that he should put himself out of Lorna’s reach. He did so 
that same afternoon, and long before reaching his destination he 
had comfortably dismissed her and her eluded tantrums from his 
mind. Other ladies—possibly also other tantrums—must now 
be encountered. And, to begin with, he had to face the ironical 
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scrutiny of his sister Anne, who, meeting him on his arrival at 
the Rectory, remarked : 

‘So you have been taking the plunge, eh? How do you feel 
after it? At all out of your depth ?’ 

‘Absolutely out of my depth,’ answered Harold, smiling. 
‘I can swim, though.’ 

‘You think so, do you? Well, it’s a case of swim or sink, 
anyhow, and I should rather admire your courage if I could get 
up any admiration for your conduct in other respects.’ 

‘Tt isn’t asked of you to admire my Radicalism.’ 

‘Oh, your Radicalism !’ exclaimed Anne, with her wry smile, 
and said no more for a minute. But presently she resumed: ‘I 
ought to be glad that you have committed yourself to this rather 
hazardous project, and in a sense I am glad; for it ought at least 
to make Lilian safe from you, whether you win or lose. Never- 
theless, I can’t help having a compunctious feeling about you— 
is it because we are of the same flesh and blood, although we are 
so little alike, do you suppose ?—a sort of premature compassion 
for you. I doubt whether you have counted the cost of failure.’ 

‘Oh, yes; I don’t look upon my being returned as by any 
means a certainty.’ 

‘It is far from being a certainty, I should say, notwithstanding 
the Gardiners and their money. But shall I tell you what is a 
virtual certainty? Josephine Gardiner won’t marry you unless 
you are returned ; possibly not even if you are.’ 

‘And who says that I am ambitious of marrying Miss 
Gardiner ?’ 

‘ Why, you do, of course. If you don’t mean that, what on 
earth can you possibly mean? That is why I half admire you 
and am half sorry for you. Because I believe that, after your 
fashion, you are really fond of Lilian, and I know what Josephine 
is. She will push you on and very likely make you happy if you 
start with a success; but she has no use for failures. Nor the 
slightest hesitation about tossing them aside, you'll find.’ 

‘I am glad, at all events, that you don’t object to my tossing 
aside the family politics,’ remarked Harold, not knowing very well 
what to say. 

‘My objections—supposing I had any—wouldn’t give you a 
sleepless night, I imagine. Besides, I haven’t a vote, so it doesn’t 
matter. Dick, poor fellow, will have to vote against you, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if the thought of that duty were to interfere with 
his slumbers a little. Dick, I may tell you, is a good deal more 
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perturbed thanI am. But then, although he is worth a hundred 
of me, he has never had quite the nice sense of proportion upon 
which I humbly pride myself.’ 

‘I suppose you mean that my proportionate worth is micro- 
scopic. Yet you don’t look or sound altogether unfriendly, some- 
how.’ 

‘I'm not altogether unfriendly,’ Anne declared; ‘I hope 
you'll win—on every ground. When is the announcement to be 
proclaimed to an amazed and agreeably scandalised county? Of 
course neither Dick nor I have breathed a word as yet.’ 

‘Thanks, I was sure you wouldn’t. About the time of the 
announcement I know nothing; I am awaiting instructions.’ 

He was not made to wait long. On the following morning he 
was received by appointment in Miss Gardiner’s own private 
sitting-room, which was a large and airy one on the first floor, 
artistically, if somewhat heterogeneously, furnished and filled to 
overflowing with books, old and new. These not only lined the 
walls but were scattered untidily over chairs and tables, and 
Harold might have been amused, had he examined them, by the 
comprehensive taste in literature which they seemed to imply.. 
But he did not examine them, preferring to reserve the use of his 
eyes for other purposes. And, indeed, Josephine’s features, 
always attractive by reason of their mobility, were more than 
usually pleasant to watch that morning, for she was in high good 
humour with her visitor. 

‘ Your letter from London was charmingly worded, in addition 
to setting my mind at ease,’ she was kind enough to say. ‘Iam 
so glad that the ground is now clear and that we can proceed at 
once to action. You have heard, perhaps, that the Tories have 
secured a candidate already. No? Well, they have, and I wish 
them joy of him. A certain Captain Desborough, a retired naval 
man who has come into money lately, but who doesn’t belong to 
this part of the world and isn’t at all likely, from what I hear, to 
be formidable as an opponent. Your first speech should take the 
wind out of his sails.’ 

‘The bare thought of making my first. speech gives me the 
shivers in anticipation, Harold declared, laughing. ‘ Am I within 
sight of that ordeal ?’ 

‘Upon the verge of it, I imagine; but my father will put you 
in possession of all details and give you what coaching may be 
necessary. I don’t believe in your shivers; I have heard you 
recite.’ 
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‘You might as well say that you have seen me dance, or tumble 
in the ring!’ 

‘I only mean that you won’t show nervousness and that you 
know how to manage your voice. Of course I can’t tell whether 
you have any special aptitude for political oratory or not. I don’t 
care either ; for none is required. You will be told what to say 
and what to leave unsaid.’ 

Everything, it appeared, was arranged for him ; all he had to 
do was to step forward at given moments, as upon a more familiar 
stage, and play a rehearsed part. He was not quite sure that he 
liked being thus cavalierly bitted and bridled, although he did 
rather like the implication that this business of addressing meet- 
ings, capturing votes, and getting himself returned to Parliament 
was merely preliminary and perfunctory. 

‘I wonder what you mean to do with me after you have con- 
verted me into an elected legislator,’ said he. 

‘I haven’t made up my mind yet,’ Josephine frankly svowed ; 
‘so much will have to depend upon the irhpressions that one may 
get of you in a fresh setting. But I’m tremendously interested in 
the experiment.’ 

‘ And a little, I hope, in the humble subject of the experi- 
ment ?’ 

‘Oh, naturally! Otherwise you wouldn’t be here, you know.’ 

If he interested her, she likewise interested him, with her 
vivacity, her cheerfully imperious ways, her superb assumption 
that whatever she might be pleased to decree would assuredly 
come to pass. He was not in love with Josephine—how could he 
be, when his whole heart still belonged to Lilian Ormond? Yet 
he was resolved that the option of winning her, and with her the 
succession to Dunville Manor, should ultimately be his. He had 
not given up what he had given up for the sake of an off-chance. 
So he threw himself into the character of a devoted admirer 
with all his accustomed spirit and ease, forgetting (likewise with 
accustomed ease) all that it was convenient to forget, until the 
thunder of a distant gong announced the luncheon hour. 

Upon this he was begged to wait for one minute while Miss 
Gardiner ‘ made herself decent,’ and, as the stipulated minute 
had protracted itself into twenty before she reappeared, their 
joint entrance into the dining-room, where some score of people 
were already seated, produced the general stir which it may have 
been designed to bring about. Harold perceived at once that 
he was being introduced as the Radical candidate, and that 
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the company had been prepared to receive him in that capacity. 
Conversation abruptly ceased ; Sir Joseph, who (doubtless to mark 
the exceptional nature of the occasion) was present, got up and 
shook him by the hand, as did several other gentlemen with whom 
he had not been previously acquainted; Lady Gardiner, with a 
dog on her lap, did not, to be sure, rise, but she waved him a 
friendly greeting, while somebody said : 

‘We were beginning to be afraid that you meant to keep 
Mr. Dunville all to yourself, Miss Gardiner.’ 

Harold, inured though he was to crowds and curious scrutiny, 
was slightly confused, and it was not until he had slipped into 
the chair reserved for him that he recognised in his left-hand 
neighbour the very last person whom he had expected to see— 
perhaps the very last whom he would have wished to see at that 
particular juncture. With him, however, embarrassment was 
always a transient discomfort, and one rapid glance at Lilian 
Ormond’s face brought him relief. She was not—Heaven be 
praised !—angry; she did not even look reproachful or interroga- 
tive ; her expression, strange to say, revealed nothing but pleasure 
at the sight of him. Presently he was able to murmur in her 
ear : 

‘I have sprung a surprise upon you, haven’t 1? But you can 
understand how it was. I should have told you what was in the 
wind if I had been allowed to tell anybody; but I only came 
back from London last night, and——’ 

‘Oh yes, I know,’ she interrupted, smiling, ‘and I don’t feel 
at all aggrieved. You would indeed have been a bold man.if you 
had let my father’s daughter into your secret !’ 

‘ Ah—well—that was just it, you see,’ agreed Harold, eagerly 
appropriating an excuse of which he had not thought before. 
‘I suppose Mr. Ormond is furious, isn’t he?’ 

‘I am afraid there can’t be the shadow of a doubt that he will 
be; but at present he hasn’t heard. I don’t think anybody had 
until just now, when Sir Joseph told us all that you had consented 
to stand against Captain Desborough.’ 

‘And you ?—you aren’t furious, I hope ?’ 

‘Of course not ; you have just as good a right to be a Liberal 
as we have to be Conservatives, I suppose. Indeed, to tell the 
truth, I am not at all sure that I know in what the difference 
between Conservatives and Liberals consists.’ 

‘ Miss Gardiner pretends that there is none of any consequence ; 
but your father, probably, is so far from taking that ‘philosophical 
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view that he would kick me out of the house if I dared to call at 
Beechwood, wouldn’t he ?’ 

‘Oh, I hope not. He might be very rude, though. Upon the 
whole, I think you had better avoid meeting him for a time.’ 

‘ Only that means that I shall have to avoid meeting you too,’ 
sighed Harold. 

The girl laughed. ‘ Well, if you will insist upon doing things 
just because Josephine tells you to do them! Not that you are 
singular there ; for we all obey Josephine more or less, and very 
seldom get any thanks for our pains.’ 

She spoke without a suggestion of bitterness, and a pang shot 
through her hearer’s heart as it dawned upon him that perhaps, after 
all, she could resign him to her rival without any pang at her own. 
He had been talking in a subdued voice, which he now lowered 
into a whisper to say : 

‘You know whom I would so infinitely rather obey! You 
can understand, I-daresay, that all this goes rather against the 
grain with me in some ways, but that I have motives—motives 
which sometimes look almost like duties. If we were alone I 
could explain 

‘You needn’t,’ she interrupted ; ‘I quite understand.’ 

Then their eyes met, and hers said, as plainly as eyes could 
speak, ‘ It makes no difference what you do or what your motives 
are; I trust you.’ 

He ought to have been horribly ashamed of himself, and so 
for an instant he was; but joy and relief made short work of 
remorse. This was just what he wanted !—to break no bonds and 
yet be free. Lilian herself had furnished him with an excellent 
reason for giving her family a wide berth; she would not resent 
apparent neglect ; she knew the truth. By this he meant that 
she knew he loved her ; that it would be scarcely possible for her 
to love him were she told the real truth was a reflection far too 
disagreeable for him to face. 

As soon as luncheon was over he was beckoned into Sir Joseph 
Gardiner’s den to receive information and instructions. Sir 
Joseph, who had not, personally, taken a fancy to the young 
actor, but whose personal sentiments were seldom obtruded by 
him or considered by others, was brief, business-like, and mildly 
imperative. Having satisfied himself that the candidate was 
ready to swallow the Radical programme whole, he proceeded to 
particulars. Mr, Dunville would be so good as to say this and 
avoid allusion to that, unless questioned. If questioned, he 
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would reply in such and such a sense. He would bear in mind 
always that his business was to attack the present Administration, 
not to make promises on behalf of a Government as yet non- 
existent. With regard to local matters, however, he might be 
more definite and commit himself to certain specified pledges. 

‘Provided that you make no glaring mistakes, I think we 
shall get you in, sir. We have been active for some time past, 
while the people on the other side have been careless and clumsy 
to an extent which, as we calculate, should lose them at least a 
couple of hundred votes. It is believed that your name will do 
something for you, and I suppose I may say that my support will 
do more.’ 

‘I’m awfully grateful to you, Sir Joseph,’ Harold declared. 

The little sandy-haired man looked at him with rapidly 
blinking eyes, pulled his ragged whiskers, and answered, ‘ Not at 
all, sir, not at all! If you must thank anybody, thank my 
daughter, upon whose—er—recommendation I agreed to do what 
was in my power for you. My own object, naturally, is to win a 
seat for the political party to which I belong.’ 

He seemed to be upon the point of adding something and to 
think better of it. Presently, his gaze straying to the table, upon 
which lay several handsomely bound albums of gigantic size, he 
asked, ‘ You are not, by any chance, a philatelist, are you ?’ 

Harold regretted that he was not. 

‘Ah, then my collection would not interest you. A mere 
hobby, of course ; though it serves its purpose—serves its purpose. 
My daughter has numerous hobbies; but I notice that she does 
not ride them long. Perhaps that is rather unfortunate for her.’ 

‘ And for the hobbies ? ’ suggested Harold, who perceived with 
some amusement that Anne’s admonitions were being reinforced 
from this somewhat unexpected quarter. 

‘It may be so,’ returned Sir Joseph hurriedly ; ‘it may be so. 
You are giving up the stage, I understand.’ 

‘I must if I am to go into Parliament.’ 

‘No doubt. H’m !—well, you are striking out a new line for 
yourself, Mr. Dunville; you may be well advised in doing so or 
you may not; time alone can show. But that is your affair, not 
mine. What I have to do is merely, as I say, to secure, if pos- 
sible, the return of a good Radical as member for this division. 
I don’t think I need keep you any longer from the ladies now, sir.’ 
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CHAPTER XII. 


DIFFICULT NAVIGATION. 


THE very encouraging news respecting the prospects of his play 
which his younger brother brought back to him from London 
pleased the Rector of the parish so much that he felt able to meet 
with more equanimity than he might otherwise have achieved 
sundry comments of his parishioners upon what they saw fit to 
call Harold’s political treachery. Of course a man who happens 
to differ politically from his family and his progenitors ought not 
on that account to be stigmatised as a traitor ; the defence so far 
was easy and obvious. But when it was bluntly put to him that 
the candidate for Parliamentary honours was a candidate for Miss 
Gardiner’s fortune in the first place and a Radical, or whatever 
else she might choose to make of him, in the second, Dick, who 
had his own misgivings, was rendered uncomfortable, and showed 
that he was so. Honi soit qui mal y pense was all he could say, 
and to Harold he said as little as possible upon a topic which, for 
a week or ten days, was discussed to the exclusion of every: other 
by the entire neighbourhood. 

Harold, to be sure, had very little leisure for discussing either 
politics or the drama at the Rectory, where he scarcely did more 
than sleep during those opening days of his campaign. When he 
was not at the Manor he was being driven hither and thither 
throughout the constituency, interviewing voters, hunting up 
acquaintances of bygone years, shaking innumerable hands, pro- 
claiming in winning words the faith which was more or less in 
him. Upon the whole, he enjoyed himself immensely. It was 
all so novel, so amusing and (perhaps by reason of Josephine’s 
exhilarating company and apparent enthusiasm for the cause) so 
instinct with coming triumph! Harold’s nature was such that he 
could always convert himself without difficulty for the time being 
into any character that he was required to personate, and this 
happy faculty of his freed him from the nuisance of convictions 
which might be liable to disturbance. Having accepted the part 
of a Radical postulant, all he had to do was to play that part to 
the very best of his ability. Thus he earned alike his own 
approval and that of his diligent backers. 

‘ The only thing that I find to criticise in your ways of going 
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on, the most important of these backers told him, ‘is that you 
work the social equality idea for just a little more than it is 
worth. You shouldn’t be always impressing upon the people 
that they are every bit as good as you are, unless they chance to 
be better.’ 

‘ But surely that is what you yourself are in the habit of doing,’ 
objected Harold. 

‘Oh, yes, that’s my line for electioneering purposes; I go in 
for being the daughter of a self-made father and leave my 
mother’s pedigree in the background. But you are different ; 
you have to remember, and to keep them in mind, that you are 
Dunville of Dunville Manor.’ 

‘Only I am nothing of the sort.’ 

‘ Well, you are going to be; you mean to be.’ 

‘Dol? I wonder how.’ 

‘Oh, bother the ‘‘ how” !’ cried Josephine impatiently. ‘ You 
were to make money and buy us out, weren’t you ?—really I 
forget. These details are so entirely subsidiary! But you must 
have that ambition, please, or I shall feel that I have misinter- 
preted you, which would be most disappointing and vexatious at 
this advanced stage of the proceedings.’ 

‘I have all the audacious ambitions that you wish me to have,’ 
Harold declared ; ‘ perhaps even some that you don’t.’ 

‘Very well, then, it follows that you can’t afford to make 
yourself too cheap. Friendly and unassuming, yes ; a democratic 
Dunville as much as you please, but—always a Dunville, for all 
that. The snobbishness of which we are so fond of accusing one 
another in this country isn’t quite the ignoble thing that we 
pretend ; in reality it is more a pathetic, lingering appreciation 
of the picturesque than anything else. For heaven’s sake don’t 
cease to be picturesque, unless you want to alienate a heap of 
worthy electors and lose, amongst other trifles, my own humble 
admiration and interest.’ 

He certainly did not want to lose that, nor was he altogether 
devoid of the ambition so persistently imputed to him; yet as 
time went on, there came moments when he asked himself 
whether the game was, or was going to be, worth thecandle. He 
was conscious that his addresses to rural meetings, delivered 
always at a most inconvenient hour of the evening, were scarcely 
as successful as they should have been. He spoke fluently and 
gracefully, but he failed, somehow, to catch hold of his stolid 
audience, whereas it was reported that Captain Desborough, who 
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had no pretensions to oratory, managed to draw cheers and 
laughter from similar assemblages. This irritated Miss Gardiner, 
who, when irritated, was apt to speak her mind. 

‘What you have to do is so simple and yet so hard to define!’ 
she exclaimed one night, after he had resumed his seat without 
any reward in the shape of applause. ‘I could do it myself as 
easily as I can see the difference between studied eloquence and 
bluff jocularity ; but you, for some reason or other, don’t seem to 
see the obvious. If I didn’t know how clever you are, I should 
be tempted to call you stupid.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ Harold could not help retorting, half angrily, half 
despondently (for he hated to be called stupid), ‘ you haven’t, in 
spite of all your cleverness, realised the difference that there is 
between an actor and a stump orator.’ 

She drummed impatiently with her foot upon the boards of 
the platform. ‘As if you were only an actor! As if I should 
ever have troubled myself to take up a mere actor !’ 

Such remarks, which sounded very like veiled threats and 
exhibited disquieting presages for the future, gave Harold’s self- 
satisfaction pause. He was an easy-going mortal; he wanted, so 
far as in him lay, to be at peace with all the world, and he fore- 
saw that the life of Josephine’s husband was likely to be one of 
little ease. Then, too, he was brought at last face to face with 
Mr. Ormond after a fashion extremly disagreeable to him. He 
was walking down the principal street of the neighbouring county 
town on a certain afternoon, when he encountered the old gentle- 
man, who at once pulled up the mail-phaeton in which he was 
seated, with his daughter by his side, and called out : 

‘Glad to have met you! I wanted to see you, in order to tell 
you plainly what.I think of your conduct. In my opinion, you 
have played us a shabby trick. Now, Lil, you must let me finish, 
please ; I’ve heard what you have to say, and I don’t agree with 
you. If Mr. Harold Dunville was a Radical he ought to have 
told us so before he accepted our hospitality and became intimate 
in our house ; then we should have known where we were. As 
it is, he has put me in a false position. And I am bound to add,’ 
continued Mr. Ormond, who was very red in the face, ‘ that to my 
mind you are putting your poor brother in a false position by 
taking up your quarters at Dunville Rectory, of all places in the 
world !’ 

Harold really could not see why Mr. Ormond should feel bound 
to make that addition to his other somewhat unwarrantable 
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complaints ; but, encouraged by Lilian’s appealing glance, he tried 
the effect of a soft answer. 

‘I assure you, Mr. Ormond,’ said he, ‘ that if you had asked me 
what my views were, I shouldn’t have concealed them. It was 
natural, I daresay, that you should have taken me for a born 
Conservative ; but you will admit that I have never professed to be 
one. I can’t accuse myself of having intentionally misled you, or 
I would gladly apologise ; for I shall never forget how kind you 
have all been to me.’ 

Mr. Ormond shook his head vehemently. ‘ Plausible, but not 
straight,’ was his uncompromising rejoinder. ‘You must have 
known perfectly well that no traitor to his country—and, mind 
you, I hold that all you so-called Little Englanders are neither 
more nor less than traitors—could ever be received in my house. 
Iam sorry to have to say such a thing to your father’s son, but I 
must tell you that you can never be received there again.’ 

Harold, with Lilian’s eyes still upon him and a visible depre- 
cation of paternal severity in her faint smile, murmured some- 
thing about its taking two to make a quarrel; but the old 
gentleman was not to be pacified. 

‘I beg your pardon; that’s a popular fallacy. One is quite 
enough, and in the present instance I am that one. Henceforth, 
if you please, we are strangers.’ 

He drew his whip sharply across the off horse’s quarters and 
disappeared in a twinkling. It may be that his daughter's 
championship of the renegade had aroused in his mind painful 
suspicions which ought to have found their way thither before, 
but the chances are that he would in any case have thought it 
incumbent upon him to break off relations with so anomalous a 
being as a Radical Dunville. 

That sort of thing could not but distress Harold, whose ardent 
wish it always was that his fellow-creatures should like him and 
think well of him. Distressing also, in a somewhat similar way, 
was an indignant and reproachful missive from Miss Lorna Fitz- 
walter which reached him the same evening. Miss Fitzwalter 
wanted to know what all this meant. Surely, she urged, she had 
some right to expect information! Harold must be aware that she 
had never opposed, and never would oppose, anything of a nature 
to promote his welfare; but to throw her over without ceremony 
and depute ‘that impudent fellow Shepherd’ to make substi- 
tuted professional engagements for her was not playing the game. 
If that Crmond girl was not at the bottom of the whole business, 
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what woman was? Harold need not trouble himself to deny that 
there was a woman in the case; for his correspondent knew better 
than to believe that. The rest of the letter was half affectionate, 
half minatory. The writer’s meaning, Harold took it, was that she 
might be conciliated, but that she did not intend to be ignored, 
and previous experience of her warned him that it was not her 
way to shrink from the absurdity of making scenes upon occasion. 
He could quite easily, for example, imagine her descending like 
a whirlwind upon Dunville Manor and denouncing him to its 
astonished inmates. He concluded, therefore, with a sigh and a 
shrug, that his wisest course would be to go up to London and 
see her. 

The following morning’s post brought him a letter which 
would of itself have decided him to make the journey. Mr. Moore, 
it appeared, had returned somewhat hurriedly from the United 
States, leaving his company to finish their programme without 
him, and was very anxious to confer with Harold respecting ‘a 
striking play from your pen which Shepherd has submitted to 
me.’ Moore wanted to take the piece, thought that there were 
the elements of a success in it, and saw how much might be made 
out of the leading part. ‘But I cannot commit myself until I 
have had a talk with you and obtained your permission to adapt 
the thing to what may be my requirements. It is a thousand 
pities that you should be unable to interpret your own work with 
your own lips; for neither I nor anybody else can play the 
character as you would have played it. Still, I do not say that it 
is beyond me: I only hope that you can spare time to run up and 
discuss difficulties with me.’ 

Such a request, coming from Moore, whose reputation as an 
actor stood a good deal above his junior’s, was distinctly flattering, 
and Harold, notwithstanding his final abandonment of the stage, 
was flattered by it. Heralded by a telegram which he made haste 
to despatch, he was in London a few hours later; so that the 
requested conference was brought about with as little delay as 
possible. Mr. Moore, a clean-shaven, grizzle-headed man, with 
the wrecked complexion of his calling, dined by invitation with 
Harold at the latter’s club and had a good deal to say, in a rather 
nervous, jerky style, about Renunciation. 

‘As a play it’s good—excellent, he declared; ‘the only 
trouble is its being so visibly written by you for yourself. Don’t 
you see how that handicaps me? Every critic will start his article 
by pointing out that I’m a substitute. This quiet, cynical, sublime 
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hero of yours, who gives up everything and pretends all the while 
to care for nobody’s convenience but his own—well, he isn’t a 
novelty, of course, and he’s a pretty sure draw, if interpreted. 
But in this particular case he requires rather delicate interpreta- 
tion; he has, in short, to be’—Mr. Moore paused for a moment 
before bringing out, with a gasp and a laugh, the unpalatable 
word—‘a gentleman.’ 

‘Oh, but, my dear fellow!’ protested Harold. 

‘Yes, yes; thank you very much,’ returned the other; ‘ you 
could say no less, I suppose. But, say what you will, there’s the 
rub. We are talking privately, and I can’t afford to be mealy- 
mouthed. Nor can I afford a disaster. Between ourselves, my 
American venture hasn’t brought me in half as much as I hoped 
it would ; your deciding not to renew your lease of the theatre 
has been rather a disappointment to me, and I must, if I possibly 
can, begin the new year with something that promises a longish 
run—something that will at least tide us over Lent. Now, I have 
wit enough to see that in my hands the success or failure of 
Renunciation would be touch and go; though the piece would 
be safe enough in yours.’ 

‘In other words,’ said Harold, laughing, but not ill-pleased, 
‘you are suffering from an attack of nerves. Bless your soul! 
you'll be all right after the first rehearsal. Of course you can 
play the part just as well as I can, and probably a great deal 
better. You talk about my having written the play for myself; 
but Shepherd must have told you, I presume, that I didn’t write 
it at all. The work is my brother's, merely touched up and 
corrected a little by me.’ 

‘Whether you wrote it for yourself or your brother wrote it 
for you makes no difference. The part was created for you, and 
everybody will see at a glance that it was. I shall have to make 
alterations, I expect, if I am to do any good. Really, Dunville, 
I hardly feel that I can accept your play in its present form.’ 

His vanity had to be adroitly tickled, his not unfounde 
misgivings had to be allayed. The very fact that Moore had 
detected a danger which would have escaped most of his contem- 
poraries went far towards proving him the one available man to 
win public acceptance—perhaps even public enthusiasm—for 
Renunciation; only he must not be allowed to spoil the play 
by shifting the burden of its support on to the shoulders of 
subordinate characters. Harold, who was himself enthusiastic 
about it by this time, and became more and more so the longer he 
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talked, not only ended by triumphing over the other's hesitation, 
but could not. repress a cry of quite sincere professional jealousy. 

‘ Ah, Moore, don’t I wish I were in your shoes! You're going 
to eclipse your record!’ 

Moore, soothed by eloquence, champagne, and a subsequent 
cigarette, smiled and shrugged his shoulders deprecatingly. 
‘Well, my dear Dunville, I hope so—I can only hope so. But I 
assure you that I would very gladly see you in my shoes as lessee 
of the St. Martin’s. I may, as you obligingly prophesy, eclipse 
my record by Renwneiation, but you undoubtedly would, if you 
were but willing to stick to the ship.’ 

‘Oh, I’ve burnt my ship,’ answered Harold, with a wave of his 
hand and a touch of regret in his voice. ‘I’ve embarked upon a 
brand new vessel. Whether she'll turn out to be seaworthy or 
not remains to be seen.’ 

The older man surveyed him curiously. ‘I suppose you know 
your own business best,’ he remarked, looking as though he 
doubted it. Then, after smoking in silence for a moment, ‘I 
wish you could induce Miss Fitzwalter to give us her help. She 
isn’t a very easy person to deal with, but she can always be 
depended upon to do her best, and the part that she would have 
to take if we produced your play ought to suit her, I think.’ 

‘Tl ask her, if you like,’ Harold promised ; ‘I was going to 
look her up to-morrow, anyhow.’ 

Something seemed to tickle Mr. Moore, for an abrupt, quickly 
checked laugh escaped him. He accounted for his brief hilarity 
by remarking : ; 

‘Shepherd is rather funny about her. He isn’t what you 
could call a constitutionally timid man, but he absolutely refuses 
to make any further advances to her. He says he doesn’t believe 
his features would be safe if he did. Well, well! women are 
queer, aren’t they? But I think, you know, that if you were to 
approach her discreetly—not, of course, representing us as over 
and above eager to secure her, but begging her, as a personal 
favour, to give your play a hand, she might—eh ?’ 

‘Oh, yes; I think very likely she would,’ Harold airily 
replied. ‘At all events, I can but try, and I am not much afraid 
of her scratching my face.’ 

Without exaggerated pusillanimity, he really might have 
been; but it was true enough that he was not. Poor Lorna had 
so often proved amenable to treatment in the use of which he 
was an adept! On the morrow, therefore, he betook himself to 
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the little house in far West Kensington where she dwelt, prepared 
for nothing worse than tears—unless, indeed, subsequent embraces 
were to be counted as something worse. But he found, when he 
was admitted, that he had to face a rather more angry woman 
than he had expected to encounter. 

‘It is monstrous!’ Miss Fitzwalter cried; ‘I don’t know why 
I go on bearing it! Everybody, it seems, is to be told of your 
plans before Iam. Not so much as a postcard is vouchsafed to 
me; I am simply tossed aside like an old glove as soon as any- 
body or anything more attractive turns up! And yet, Heaven 
knows, it isn’t asking a great deal to ask for confidence after 
one has given up all claim to constancy! You try me too 
much; one of these days you may discover that you have tried 
me too much!’ 

To pacify her took a very long time and what purported to be 
a very full confession. Even when the latter, accompanied as it 
was by warm assurances of affection and penitence, had brought 
down the anticipated alleviating shower of tears, clouds lingered 
upon Lorna’s brow. 

‘The worst of it is,’ she rather pathetically sighed, ‘that I 
can’t believe you, much as I should like to believe you! It may 
be true that your flirtation with one girl has been extinguished 
by your quarrel with her father, and that you are making a fool 
and a tool of the other so that she may help to pitchfork you 
into Parliament; but it doesn’t sound very much like the truth. 
And when you have got into Parliament, what next? You have 
no money!’ 

‘Oh, I have a little.’ 

‘Sufficient to pay your election expenses and see you through 
a few more months, perhaps. I am an ignorant woman, but I do 
know that this talk about members being eligible for good 
appointments and about your ultimately returning to the home 
of your ancestors must be rubbish. Besides, supposing that that 
were really what you are driving at, what would it mean? For 
one thing, that you would have no more to say to old friends 
who were of some service to you in the days when you needed 
friends.’ 

Harold vowed that it never would or could mean anything so 
ignoble. He was not ungrateful for past benefits ; he was fond, 
in his way, of this excitable woman, whose fondness for him had 
so often taken practical shape, and whose patient fidelity had been 
a frequent source of amazement to him; only he did wish she 
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would realise that matrimonial designs were futile. That point 
once established, there would be nothing further to impede the 
smooth course of friendship. The present occasion, however, was 
obviously not a propitious one for establishing it, nor did he 
attempt the enterprise. On the contrary, his efforts were 
employed in quite another direction, and eventually he was so far 
successful that he made his whim for entering public life appear 
not unlike other bygone whims of his which had had their day 
and to which—wisely or unwisely—a free rein had been accorded 
by one who had foreseen that they would exhaust themselves. 
And then, as he knew that the surest way of conciliating Lorna 
was to beg a favour of her, he deftly shifted the subject, telling 
her how very anxious he was that Renunciation should do well 
and declaring his conviction that its prospects would be immensely 
brightened by her co-operation. 

‘You won't, I am afraid, care to play with Moore, and he 
seems to be rather timid about asking you; but, although he 
doesn’t say so, I can see that he wants you badly. As for me, in 
my capacity of joint author, I want you most awfully. Can you 
be persuaded ?’ 

She was very easily persuaded, notwithstanding the preliminary 
refusal] with which, for the pleasure of seeming to yield to entreaty, 
she responded. She had had many applications, she said; she 
did not, under the circumstances, wish to appear again at the 
St. Martin’s Theatre; she was upon the verge of concluding 
another engagement. Still, for Harold’s sake and for the sake of 
his piece, she was ready to do what in her lay. 

‘ After all,’ she wound up meditatively and irrelevantly, ‘ we 
don’t know that you will win this election. If youdon’t, you will 
come back to us, I suppose.’ 

‘To the stage? Well, perhaps. Oh, yes, supposing everything 
else fails, the stage will always remain.’ 

His intonation or a far-away look in his eyes caused Lorna’s 
assuaged jealousy to blaze forth anew. ‘Harold,’ she cried, ‘is 
Miss Gardiner anything to you? Tell me the truth.’ 

‘ She is a lot to me,’ he answered, laughing ; ‘ she is a ladder.’ 

‘Only a ladder ?’ 

‘ Absolutely and wholly and solely that !’ 

‘ And ladders, when they have served their purpose, are kicked 
down.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders, still laughing. Then he jumped 
up and declared that he must be off; for indeed it seemed to him 
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to be high time. Having obtained what he wanted, he made 
what struck him as a well-contrived exit; yet it may be that 
prudence would have counselled less precipitation. For the last 
impression that he left upon Miss Fitzwalter’s mind was one of 
doubt whether she had heard all that there was to hear about 
Josephine. 





(To be continued.) 
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A Turkish Redif. 


UMOURS of war reached us, and of trouble in Albania, on 
account, it was said, of reforms to which the Albanians 
objected. ‘Reforms have never done us any good,’ said the 
Turks. Then one day the Aidin regiment of Redifs was called 
out ; the notices were posted in all the cafés. ‘ We are tired of 
fighting, for in the end we lose,’ said the Turks. But the 
day came when the regiment was to leave, and I went to see it 
entrain. 

It was nine hundred strong; sixty horses and mules for bag- 
gage. That was the simplicity of its marching order. The train 
consisted of open trucks for the animals, horse-boxes for the rank- 
and-file, a saloon and first-class carriage for the officers. 

The crowd to witness the departure was largely composed of 
women. It was very quiet and perfectly orderly. The prevailing 
spirit was one of quiet sorrow and gentle resignation. No martial 
spirit seemed left in the nation. Poor as they were, they were 
scrupulously clean and tidy, as is usually the case with the 
Turks. 

The sound of a band announced the arrival of the troops, and 
they came marching down the hill from the barracks and swung 
round into the station yard. In front of the procession walked 
Assiz Effendi, the Sheik of the Howling Dervishes, in his long 
white robes, and with the green turban round his brow. Close 
behind him was the Sheik of the Dancing Dervishes, also in white 
robes, but with a steeple-crowned fez of grey cloth on his head. 
The Mutarsarif followed, with the Kaidi on one side and the 
Hakim, or doctor, on the other. The Judge of the Civil Court, 
the Attorney-General, and the Brigadier-General came next in 
order, after them the band, and behind the band the regiment. 

The men were the most excellent material for soldiers which 
can possibly be imagined. About thirty years of age; strong, 
wiry, bronzed peasants. Here and there in the face of a younger 
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one, who had been paid to go as a substitute, one saw a flash of 
the old martial spirit; but in the men this great asset to an 
army was lost or dead. In some, utter indifference, in others 
sullen misgiving was the ruling tone. I noticed this fact to an 
old man, and he answered, ‘They have been so often, you see, 
and for nothing. The heart is gone out of them. They fought 
before, but they were beaten. They have fought; but Turkey 
has lost” 

They were starting with their pay in arrears and their clothes 
in rags, and I counted a dozen with cartridge-belts and no rifle. 
Some were arrayed in shirts and trousers, ragged gaiters, and 
foot-gear that hardly held together. None of them had water- 
bottles. The rifles appeared new and good, and J was told that 
they were Mausers. 

The soldiers were soon entrained and settled, but now and 
again one would get permission to go back to a little group on 
the edge of the platform. I saw suchaone. He was about five- 
and-thirty, bronzed, hardy, active; and he walked to where two 
women—one elderly, and probably his mother, the other appar- 
ently his wife—were standing with a little girl between them. 
He kissed them both without a word, though the younger woman 
was sobbing quietly inside her veil, while the veil of the older one 
had fallen aside with something of abandon, and the tears were 
coursing silently down her weather-beaten face. Then, with the 
help of a friend, they hung round him a white linen bag, well 
stored with the best their culinary art could achieve. He stooped 
and kissed the little girl last, and then he turned and went away. 
He was a fair-haired, blue-eyed, good-looking man, clean-shaven, 
with a moustache and a kindly, simple, manly countenance—a 
soldier whom any English officer would be proud to command. 

Further off I saw an old man in the handsome braided 
national dress. He stood silent, waiting, watching—speaking 
tono one. He carried under his arm a fine old cock, a noble 
bird with a grand tail. His master intended him for a parting 
gift to a son or friend. 

Suddenly the bugle rang out sharp and clear—again and 
again. 

This call was for the stragglers from the country who were 
marching in late, and were not in time to get their rifles and 
accompany the regiment from the barracks. 

At last they came helter-skelter down the hill on to the 
platform, and inside their breathless, disorderly ranks an old grey- 
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haired father quietly defied the authorities by marching alongside 
his son. Lame, footsore, on they went. And one poor woman, 
with an infant of about a month old, bending with fatigue, limped 
with pain from the long tramp ; but she held fast by one hand to 
the hand of a man in rags, who carried some sort of a rifle, and 
who would have been a faithful soldier to his country had he 
been officered. 

In old quilted dressing-gowns, in worn-out European trousers, 
here and there in a ragged military great-coat, the Sultan’s troops 
started for the war. 

I was specially struck with the handling of the horses and 
mules, There was no roughness. And yet how trying it was in 
that hot sun and choking dust when a mule would back and 
back—and one backed actually into the waiting-room among the 
dignitaries ! 

Then a delay occurred. The Government had omitted to pay 
the railway for the transport of the troops, and in consequence 
the company issued orders that the train should not start. The 
authorities offered a bill, to be paid a year hence in instalments. 
But the company wished to have the cash at once. The tele- 
graph was rattling messages backwards and forwards. The officers 
were extremely worried. The Judges, Sheiks, and Governors sat 
in silence. They said nothing, even to each other. But there 
was a nervousness about all of them except the Sheik of the 
Howling Dervishes, whom no dilemma robbed of a certain quiz- 
zical expression and a twinkle in his eye. A man ran up and down 
offering water, iced water, without price—and this he did for 
charity—and friends and relatives pressed a loaf here and there 
(those who could afford it), into hands stretched out for it. Once I 
saw a more sentimental gift, a little bunch of flowers, clutched 
tightly in the rough hand which grasped the side of an open 
truck. 

At length the money difficulty was arranged, and with a few 
faint half-hearted cheers the Aidin Redifs, one of the finest of 
the Sultan’s regiments, started for the war. 

The summons to rejoin had taken the soldiers by surprise, and 
many of them had not a pennyin hand. Some were even in debt 
for their taxes; so their friends and relatives sold whatever they 
had to sell, and came to put a meterlik or two into the hands of 
the soldiers, and sometimes a pair of boots or a small bundle of 
clothes was handed into the train. 

The straits they found themselves in were extraordinary, and 
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no less strange were their expedients. There was one man with 
a wife and family who had nothing to sell and no money in hand. 
They came to Hussein the Cavass, who thought of a way to help 
them. He owed three medijehs (about eight shillings) to the 
midwife for the Mollah Salli’s last accouchement. Hussein now 
took the three medijehs and gave them to his wife for the mid- 
wife, and she gave them to the soldier’s wife instead. Hussein 
therefore considered that he had paid the midwife, and the mid- 
wife will have to recover the money from the soldier’s wife by 
degrees, or how she can. The soldier’s wife took one medijeh and 
bought flour and a few necessaries for her family, and some things 
for her husband besides. Then, before the train started, she put 
the other two medijehs into her husband’s hand. 

One day I noticed some carnations in the Consul’s garden, and 
was told their story. They belonged to a man who was a gardener 
by occupation, and he was ordered to the war. He came to see 
the Consul to say good-bye in the clothes they had given him 
at the barracks—in trousers three sizes too large for him, 
gathered in round the waist by a strap. He brought three 
carnations and a ranunculus in pots, grown from seed which 
the Consul had given him, and, putting them down, he said, 
‘Iam going away. But when Hussein waters these flowers let 
him think of me; and when you gather a flower from these 
plants, think of me.’ 

He did not say that his going was hard ; yet he left a pleasant 
life, a comfortable home, and a good wife. The Turks have a 
saying, ‘ Whoever plants flowers his passion hurts no one, and 
gives pleasure to many.’ They are particularly fond of flowers 
in pots, and cherish especially seeds from Europe. 

It is no new thing that the Sultan should half-clothe his 
soldiers. I was struck with the smart uniforms of the troops in 
Constantinople. The men there seemed well fed also; but those 
whom the Sultan sends on active service, where they will not be 
seen by Europeans, have nothing but rags served out to them, 
and very small rations, which, in addition to little or no pay, 
makes their circumstances sufficiently hard. I heard of an 
instance in Smyrna, when the troops were embarking, of a man 
who would not come out before the public in the streets. Some 
Englishmen, seeing that the case was becoming desperate for the 
man, inquired into it, and found that his deficiencies in clothing 
amounted to indecency. They subscribed amongst themselves 
and bought a pair of second-hand trousers from a Jew, and, 
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arrayed in these makeshift garments, the Padishah’s Redif started 
for the war. 

The younger officers, majors, captains, lieutenants, were 
strikingly inferior to the rank and file. It is said that under the 
new regulations many of the officers are promoted from the ranks. 
I do not know how that may be in Constantinople, but at Aidin, 
man for man, the soldier was infinitely superior to his officer, so 
that it was hard to believe they even came from the same 
locality. The faculty of command seemed lacking, and apparently 
they hoped to make up for it by harshness and a roughness 
which they may have acquired from watching the manners of 
Germans, for there was nothing Oriental about it. Coupled with 
these defects was a nervous irritability which probably arose from 
constitutions enfeebled by fast living, and which took from them 
the last claim to respect. It was not wonderful that the men 
treated them with a sullen indifference which was ominous. 

I afterwards learnt that this is the style of officer turned out 
by the training devised by the present Sultan. They are the 
extreme opposite of the old officers of former days. The Briga- 
dier-General of Aidin was one of the old sort and a fine specimen. 
With him the good of the army was the first consideration ; he 
was a patriot, and his very face encouraged one’s confidence. 
Were he given a free hand, the condition of the soldier starting 
for active service would be very different. 

I must own that I watched the departure of the Aidin regi- 
ment with very grave misgivings. To put weapons in the hands 
of men starving and half-clad, to subject those’ men to the 
grinding influence of real hardship, and then expect of them 
self-restraint and order, would be to exact from their officers 
marvellous discipline and influence. 

I could not avoid arriving at the painful conclusion that an 
ulterior motive existed in thus sending hordes of armed men 
unprovisioned and unequipped into Macedonia. 

Later on I met a Turk who lived principally at Constantin- 
ople, and in tones of utter dejection he referred to the army 
assembled by the Sultan to suppress a mere insurrection. He 
pointed to the fact of the summoning of the Kurd cavalry. 
‘They it was who executed the massacres before. They have 
old grudges to wipe off.’ And, ordered as they are from the 
extreme corner of Anatolia, the expense of their transport would 
surely not have been incurred for nothing. ‘But,’ said the 
Turk, ‘it is Germany now who is listened to in the councils, 
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and what is to be feared is that Turkey will be pushed to commit 
things that we do not approve of.’ 

Since then much has happened to confirm his views. I have 
thought with regret of the fine men sent to carry out the Padishah’s 
iniquitous behests—worse treated than we should treat our brute 
beasts. 

FRANCES MacNap. 
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The Suspicions of Turkentine. 


LD Turkentine was seated on the sunny side of the bank. All 
the early hours of the day he had been engaged in cutting 
down, to within a couple of feet of the ground, the straggling 
hedge which surrounded the field of wheat stubble in which he 
was seated. The bottom of the hedge had been so weak and full 
of gaps that there was no means of remedy, save this most drastic 
lopping of the top to induce a strong growth of shoots from the 
roots. 

It was now three o’clock on a mellow October day, and the heat 
was causing a cessation of the labours of a never too zealous work- 
man. ‘The distant hedges and the few trees dotted here and there 
were in the height of their autumn beauty, and the stubble shone 
orange in the glow of the afternoon sun. Clusters of hips and 
haws made patches of colour in the heaps of hedge-cuttings piled 
at frequent intervals round the field, and there was a summer hum 
of insects in the air as the bumble-bees sought nourishment in the 
few pieces of honeysuckle which had escaped the bill-hook and, 
missing support, fell in tangles down the bank. The field was on 
slightly rising ground, and from it could be seen the marshes and 
distant reed-beds ; and far away on the glistening river two or three 
wherry sails, slowly moving towards the sea, showed black against 
the surrounding wealth of colour. 

For the last half-hour Turkentine had sat lost in contemplation, 
dreamily eyeing the bill-hook he was holding in his hand. He 
was a spare man, some sixty-five or seventy years old, sharp- 
featured, and with large bushy eyebrows, from under which a pair 
of restless grey eyes looked out. His arms, legs, and body were 
thin, and had the dried and withered look of destitution ; indeed, 
had it not been for his stomach, which stood out tight and round 
and out of all proportion to the rest of his body, an observer 
would have thought him a man who for many years had had to 
subsist on the narrowest allowance of food. 

He had been putting up a light rail fence—made from the 
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loppings of trees—to prevent cattle and sheep climbing the bank 
and straying into the new clover layer in the adjoining field, and 
his job was nearly finished. Only a few stakes still lay on the 
ground at his feet, waiting to be sharpened and one end driven 
into the earth. 

‘Don’t know as how I sha’n’t ha’ ter run down street and get 
th’ blacksmith ter put a edge on my tool,’ he remarked as he ran 
his thumb up and down the bill-hook. ‘That be some way ter go, 
and yet that’d make another day’s work afore I right-sided o’ this 
job, and that mean another half-crown in my pocket.’ He felt 
the hook again, and was deciding that the walk was worth the 
half-crown when he saw the farmer for whom he was working 
enter the field and come towards him. In a moment he had 
scrambled to his feet, and, before his employer had shut the gate 
behind him, the blows of Turkentine’s hook sounded across the 
stubble as, in spite of the blunt edge, he cut the thick end of a 
post into shape. 

‘Gude arternune, sir—gude arternune,’ he said, mopping his 
face and making a show of much exhaustion as the farmer strode 
towards him. ‘Come ter ha’ a look how I ha’ been a-getten’ on 
with my job, ha’ yer? I allus say I bain’t like some on ’em: I 
likes ter see my master, I does. Only t’other day I told Thatcher 
Grapes I liked worken’ for Mr. Sikes, cos he come and ha’ a bit o’ 
say with yer and see how yer be a-dewing. So dew anyone who 
keeps a-worken’ at their job; ’tis only th’ ones as set their time 
out—lazy warmens—as don’t like ter see their master.’ 

The old man spat on his hands, and, grasping the bill-hook 
afresh, made the chips fly afar with the violence of his blows. 
The farmer, not heeding his words, ran his eye along the fencing 
and remarked : 

‘You'll finish the job before night, Turkentine. I want to 
turn my sheep in here to-morrow.’ 

‘ Well, there ’ began Turkentine, making an effort to secure 
the extra half-crown. But the look on his master’s face was not 
reassuring. ‘ Yes, yes, sir, that shall be done,’ he added hurriedly. 
‘I said ter my old ’oman as how I should finish up afore dark even 
if I had ter go a bit faster stroke than be adwisable for a man o’ 
my time o’ life. I. knowed yer’d be sorely pleased ter tarn yar 
sheep on th’ piece ter-morrow, so I ha’ been a-driven’ inter it 
ter-day, I can tell yer.’ 

‘Oh, beggar it all, Turkentine,’ laughed the farmer, ‘ you have 
taken your time over this job. How many weeks is it?’ 
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‘’Tain’t no use scampen’ work, sir, else yer don’t get it strong 
and durable like this here,’ and Turkentine took hold of the rail he 
had just nailed on, and shook it vigorously. ‘There yer are; 
though that be only light stuff as that be made of, that ’on’t fall 
down ina hurry. That be wunnerful steadfast, I’ll warrant yer. 
That'll fence anything yer tarns on here, horned beast an’ all.’ 

‘ Ah, well, I'll take for granted all you say,’ said the farmer, 
turning to go. ‘And look here, Turkentine, if you finish the job 
to-night you can tell the bailiff to pick you out the pair of ducks 
I promised you after harvest.’ 

‘ Well, there, thank yer kindly, sir; they will be a treat,’ and 
Turkentine rubbed his stomach to emphasise his words. ‘ Lor’! 
my mouth begin ter twitch and water at th’ thought on ’em. 
I hadn’t forgot yar promise, sir; I ha’ thought about them ducks 
every time I ha’ passed th’ pet agin yar yard and seed th’ beauties 
in th’ water. I said ter th’ bailiff only t’other day, “Don’t yer 
be dewen’ tew much ter them ducks and maken’ on ’em tew fat, or 
maybe they’ll be tew rich and bilious eating afore I gets mine.” 
I ain’t used ter such high liven’ as all that, sir!’ 

‘ Well, have them killed to-night, and they'll make a nice dish 
for your Sunday dinner. I should say you could play a very handy 
knife and fork, Turkentine.’ And Mr. Sikes laughed. 

‘So I can, sir—so I can. My mouth water at th’ thought on 
"em ; but lor’, that don’t water like that will dew when I smells ’em 
a-cooken’. How I shall enjoy my old frame! I'll see th’ bailiff 
ter-night and tell him what yer says: “ Th’ biggest pair as he 
ean pick out for old Turkentine”—that wor it, worn’t it, sir?’ 
The last words were shouted at the top of a wheezy voice, for by 
now the farmer was half-way across the field. 

An hour or so later Turkentine walked down the village street, 
his basket of tools slung across his shoulder and an Aylesbury 
duck ineachhand. He tried to make his burden appear so heavy 
that it was with difficulty he could labour along. He stopped 
and exhibited the birds to every one he met, holding them up for 
admiration. 

‘Ah!’ he exclaimed as he met his neighbour, ‘dew yer look 
here, Grapes. What dew yer think o’ this pair o’ beauties as 
Master Sikes ha’ given me? Proper, ain’t they? They be so heavy 
I can hardly carry on ’em home. Master Sikes say as how they'd 
be a treat ter me, and so they will, bor. Lor’, how gents like him 
dew fare! Why, he can ha’ a couple on ’em every day he like.’ 

Grapes looked longingly at the ducks, which he was handling 
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to feel the fat. ‘I could dew with a slice out o’ this one’s breast,’ 
he said presently. 

‘Ah! that’d be a long time afore yer wished yarself any harm ! 
but Master Sikes, he say ter me special-like, ‘‘ Turkentine, dew 
yer keep ’em for yar and yar old ’oman’s eaten’,” and so I means 
ter, bor. He say, “ They'll dew yar old carcase gude,” he say, 
and I reckon I'll pull th’ scale down sev’ral pounds more nor I dew 
now arter I ha’ got ’em inside o’ me.’ 

The old man smacked his lips and rubbed his stomach as he 
looked round for more admirers of his possessions. ‘I'll dew ’em 
justice, see if I don’t,’ he went on as another man joined the little 
group. ‘I'll show Master Sikes as howa present like this here be 
’preciated as it should. Master Sikes be a real dewer hisself ; he 
fare ter pay for his keep, he dew. I'll show him gude wittals bain’t 
wasted on old Bob Turkentine no more than they be on him. 
There, gude evening tergether,’ and Turkentine grasped his ducks 
and ambled off towards his home. 

Mrs. Turkentine was walking up the grass path of her garden 
as the old man came round the back of the cottage flourishing 
the ducks. About the same age as her husband, she resembled 
him in no other respect, for she was a little old lady of the 
kindliest disposition, and ever ready to do a good action to any one 
in distress. True, her kindness had to be done by stealth, for 
Turkentine was no believer in indiscriminate benevolence, and 
gave a very literal explanation of the saying that charity begins at 
home. She was short of stature, plump and cheerful-looking, 
and had value in her husband’s eyes as being a lady of property, 
for the cottage in which the couple lived was hers. On her head 
she wore a tight-fitting black silk cap, which served as bonnet or 
indoor head-dress, and without which she was seldom seen. 

The cottage was a two-storeyed thatched dwelling, built of 
timber and plaster, with whitewashed walls. Facing the road lay a 
little square of well-kept flower-garden; and at the back a long 
strip of ground, stocked with vegetables and fruit-trees, and 
bordered on each side by a clipped privet hedge, ran down to a 
light wooden fence which divided it from another garden and 
similar cottage. The wooden fence by no means stood in the 
centre of the ground, for whenever his neighbour’s cottage 
happened to be unoccupied—a not infrequent occurrence, owing 
to its bad state of repair—Turkentine seized the opportunity of 
moving the boundary a yard or two back, and by this means had 

managed to considerably enlarge his own property. 
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This was done without Mrs. Turkentine’s consent or knowledge, 
for the old lady suffered from very short sight—indeed, was going 
blind. The last time the fence was shifted she had remarked : 

‘’Deed Bob, that dew fare ter be further comen’ from th’ 
bottom o’ th’ garden than that used.’ 

And her husband had answered, ‘ Ah! yer like me, Martha, 
not so young as yer wor. What used ter be half a mile now seem 
a mile or tew mile ter our old legs.’ 

At the present moment Thatcher Grapes was the occupier of 
the dilapidated cottage. Aman cursed with bad health, who could 
rarely do two successive weeks’ work, he was, like many another 
weakling, blessed with a large and ever-increasing family. His 
hard-working, tired wife struggled to fill the mouths of the seven 
children by taking in the washing from the Hall. She was a 
longsuffering, non-complaining woman, devoted to her consump- 
tive husband and many children, and in Mrs. Turkentine she 
found a kind and. sympathetic neighbour. Indeed, it was to pass 
a small scuttle of coal over the fence, to enable Mrs. Grapes to 
heat the copper for the weekly wash, that Mrs. Turkentine had 
been down her garden when she was met by her husband on his 
return home with the ducks. 

This was not the first scuttle by many that the old woman 
hed given to her younger neighbour. Mrs. Grapes had at first 
protested—the winter was coming, and the Turkentines would 
need all their firing. But Mrs. Turkentine had pointed with 
pride to the heap of sawn logs lying by the fence. 

‘T’ll barn a few more o’ them so as Turkentine don’t miss th’ 
coal,’ she said. ‘That bea nice stack o’ wood we ha’ a’ready, and 
Turkentine, he say Mr. Sikes ha’ given him some more loppings 
as'll cut up inter logs. That dew th’ old man gude a-sawen’ on 
‘em up; fare ter me he be getten’ tew big in th’ chest alter- 
gether. So don’t yer say narthen afore him about th’ coal, Mrs. 
Grapes, my dear, and maybe I'll be able ter give yer another 
scuttle ter-morrow.’ 

‘ Well, there, they be beauties and no mistake; there’s a kind 
gentleman, ter be sure. Why, they must weigh nigh on seven 
pound apiece,’ said the old woman as she ran her fingers though 
the soft white feathers of the birds Turkentine had deposited on 
the kitchen table. 

‘Ought tew,’ said old Bob moodily; ‘but ter my way o’ 
thinken’ they be more like five. Master Sikes say I wor ter ha’ 
th’ biggest in th’ yard ; but th’ bailiff wor killen’ a pair for his own 
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eaten’, and I reckon his weigh seven or eight pound. I ha’ my 
suspicions I hain’t got the class o’ ducks I wor promised. I 
reckon I'll tell Master Sikes how I ha’ been treated. He'd be th’ 
fust ter be upset about it.’ 

‘Don’t yer dew narthen o’ th’ sort—looken’ gift hosses in th’ 
mouth ain’t right and never answers,’ said his wife indignantly. 
‘*Twould make ill-feelen’ ’tween yer and th’ bailiff, and he might 
give some one else th’ job o’ putting up rough rails and posteses. 
‘Sides, what more dew yer want than a pair o’ lily-white beauties 
like these here ?’ 

‘Master Sikes, he say I wor ter ha’ a pair o’ right fat ‘uns,’ 
answered Turkentine doggedly. ‘That be but right I should ha’ 
what I wor promised. These don’t come up ter sample, as th’ 
barley marchents say. Short weight, by a pound or more each.’ 

‘ Well, let’s pop ’em inter scale, and then we'll sune know. 
Not as how I holds with weighing up o’ presents, just as if it wor 
half a stun o’ flour yer wor buyen’ with yar own money. How- 
somedever, if they weighs more nor yer thinks they dew p’r’aps 
that’ll satisfy on yer.’ And Mrs. Turkentine reached for the scales. 

‘I be quite sure no gude’ll come on it ; it be agin my principles 
altergether,’ she muttered as she placed the weights in position. 

‘Don’t see what harm there be in weighen’ on ’em, Martha,’ 
argued Turkentine. ‘They be ours now, and we can dew what 
we likes with our own, surely.’ 

Mrs. Turkentine did not answer, but carefully adjusted the 
weights in the scale. ‘Now then, I worn’t so far out arter all ; 
this one plump it down at six and three-quarters,’ she presently 
exclaimed in triumph. 

‘Orter ha’ been seven pounds,’ grunted Turkentine, but with 
a smile of satisfaction stealing over his face, which broadened 
when his wife called out : 

‘And this one be seven pound all but a ounce, Mr. Clarver !’ 

‘Oh, of course Mrs. Everright ain’t far out,’ was Turkentine’s 
reply. ‘Still, though I be wrong in my calculations, they be 
more nor a quarter of a pound under weight arter all. Ill lay 
yer Mr. Bailiff ha’ a pair half a pound t’other way. Still, they 
bain’t a bad pair o’ ducks,’ he added, in response to his wife’s 
gesture of irritation, ‘and my mouth wholly waters ter see ’em. 
But that'll water more on Sunday when they be a-cooken’, with all 
th’ lovely stuffen’ o’ sage and onions a-scenten’ th’ house out. 
Lor, that'll be proper!’ and he rubbed his hands in pleasant anti- 
cipation. 
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‘ But surely yer ’on’t cook ’em both on Sunday ?’ asked Mrs. 
Turkentine. 

‘Why, what be th’ gude o’ maken’ tew bites at a cherry ?’ 
demanded the old man. ‘In this muggy weather they ’on’t 
keep, and I sha’n’t be at home ter dinner any other day in th’ 
week.’ 

‘ Well, that seem right hoggish, us sitten’ down ter fourteen 
pound o’ meat.’ 

‘But they wastes a gude deal in th’ cooken’, Martha,’ was the 
answer. ‘’Sides, cold duck be rare gude eaten’.’ 

‘We'll never clear them up afore they goes stenchy-like. 
But, there, I knows,’ and a smile illuminated the little old lady’s 
face. ‘We'll ask them poor Grapes and a child or tew in ter 
help us. That’d be a treat ter them ; don’t suppose they ha’ smelt 
duck, much less tasted on it.’ 

‘That ’on’t dew neither, Martha, and Turkentine solemnly 
shook his head. ‘ Master Sikes, he say ter me, ‘‘ Now dew yer 
take them ducks home and eat ’em all yar wery selves; dew yer 
let yar old frame get right full for onct,” he did. I say, “ All 
right, master ; I knows how ter ’preciate a present, Idew. I ain’t 
like lots o’ folk who gets a duck give ’em and then sell on it and 
spends th’ brass in bare”; I ain’t one o’ them sorts, I tells him. 
Ill dew justice ter ‘em, danged if I don’t, come Sunday. That 
might offend Master Sikes, who be a wery nice gentleman, but 
wery ’tickler-like, and kind o’ hasty in his temper o’ times, if he 
heerd as how I'd give some o’ his present away. “Tain’t as how 
one man should treat another ; ‘t won’t dew, Martha; depend upon 
it, if that come ter his ears he might never give us narthen no 
more.’ 

Martha still looked unconvinced, and the old man, wound up 
to his argument, went on : 

‘’Sides that there chap Grapes ha’ a wery weak stumick, and 
orter live on th’ plainest o’ food. His stumick wouldn’t allow 
rich meat like duck ter bide on it. No, no, that ’on’t dew neither 
ways ; so dew yer hang ’em up, and I'll ha’ a mornen’ off chapel ter 
cook on ’em proper-like. Lor’, my mouth’ll water when they be 
all bubblen’ up o’ graise. I'll ha’ my tea now and then go and 
saw a few logs.’ 

Turkentine looked at his heap of wood with a critical eye as 
he stood, saw in hand, ready to commence operations. It was not 
the first time he had been puzzled by what he saw, and to-night 
he walked round it and examined it from every point of view. 
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‘That there heap o’ wood seem ter ha’ wholly shrunk,’ he muttered. 
He thought for a moment, then gazed in the direction of the 
Grapeses’ cottage, and his eye noted the volume of smoke issuing 
from their chimney. 

‘ Wonder if they be likely ter help theirselves?’ he queried... 

Mrs. Grapes’s blind was not drawn, and the glow of a bright 
fire came from the window. 

‘That look suspicious-like,’ muttered the old man. ‘I must 
see if that be a wood fire or not. Danged if I don’t creep up ter 
th’ winder and ha’ a look.’ 

He sat down and took his boots off, and, after climbing the 
fence, crept stealthily to the window and peeped in. Mrs. Grapes 
was at her table ironing, softly singing and keeping time to her 
song with the click-clack of a box-iron. 

‘Dang th’ woman! Course she must go and stand right in 
front of her old grate; that look as if she wor barnen’ something 
she didn’t ought. Ill be even with her if I stay here till 
Domesday come in.’ But his cramped position and soaked 
stockings made Turkentine waver in his resolve. ‘Now I shall 
get a fit o’ ague along o’ her,’ he grumbled, and bobbed his head 
up again ; but Mrs. Grapes was folding linen and still stood before 
the fire. 

Just as he was preparing to creep away she moved, and a glance 
showed him the fire was of coal. ‘They be barnen’ more firen’ ter 
th’ time o’ evening than they didn’t ought,’ was his thought. He 
went to the door of his coal-shed, but found it locked. ‘That be 
all right, my old ’oman ha’ th’ key,’ he said to himself, greatly 
relieved ; and yet so perturbed was he by the size of his neighbour’s 
fire that his wife was aroused from sleep that night by old Bob 
muttering : 

‘I be wholly done, I be.’ 

‘Silly, miserable old critter,’ she exclaimed, pushing him 
over on his side; ‘dew yer think yer be one o’ yar own ducks 
a-cooken’ ?’ 

Turkentine lay late abed the following morning. Two or 
three times had Martha been up and down the garden path—once 
with a scuttle of coal, and on each return bearing an armful of 
logs which she deposited in the coal-shed—before he put in an 
appearance at breakfast. 

When the meal was over he hurried down to his pile of wood, 
and so convinced was he of the decrease that he spoke to his wife 
on the subject. 
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‘Lor’ love us and bless us! I don’t count how many pieces I 
barns, ’tain’t likely. So mean and petty yar a-getten’, Turken- 
tine. Yer orter be ashamed o’ yarself, accusen’ of an honest 
woman of stealen’. I knows Mrs. Grapes be afore that, poor 
critter.’ And so vehement was Mrs. Turkentine in her neighbour’s 
defence that old Bob thought it wise to beat a retreat. 

But in spite of his wife’s words he was haunted by the notion 
that he was being robbed, and he hurried off to the Baker’s Arms 
to think out a plan for the detection of the thief. Over his pint 
of beer he hit on a scheme to suit his purpose. 

‘That'll dew nicely,’ he muttered ; ‘we'll sune see who’t be, 
far or near,’ and his shifty eyes shone with pleasure as with a 
shout of ‘I ha’ wholly got it!’ he drank up his beer and went 
down the street to the village grocer. 

The next evening found Turkentine busy in his shed. The 
job he was at work on must not be observed of curious eyes. He 
had brought in with him a log of wood, and was proceeding to cut 
about three inches off one end. He then hollowed out the larger 
piece. This was an arduous task, and more than two hours 
elapsed before the hole was big enough to hold the gunpowder it 
was intended to contain. 

‘Well, that'll curtail their warmen ways, whoever’t be. I 
fancy they ’on’t want any more o’ my wood when they ha’ had 
a taste o’ this here sample.’ Turkentine chuckled as he placed 
the top on and nailed it down. He held the log at arm’s length 
and examined it carefully. ‘That dew look natural, that dew. 
Still Pll triculate that up with a little arth, and then no one will 
observe o’ th’ nails.’ He rubbed the log in a celery trench, and 
then, selecting a desirable place, laid it carefully on the heap of 
sawn-up wood. 

‘Capital,’ he exclaimed. ‘ Yer be right welcome ter that there 
sample, Master Grapes. That'll clear yar old chimbley flues out 
for yer something like. *I will be th’ best sweep yer ha’ had in yar 
cottage for many a day.’ 

He heard footsteps coming up the path on the other side of 
the fence, and Grapes looked over and wished him good-evening. 
‘I seed th’ light in yar shud, so thought I’d come up and ha’ a bit 
o a mardle,’ he said. ‘Ibe feelen’a bit better ter-day and comed 
out for a breath o’ air; yesterday I wor laid up all th’ day, 
sufferen’ shipwreck with my owd chest.’ 

‘Mardie!’ said Turkentine scornfully, ‘I hain’t no time for 
mardlen’ ; that be a woman’s job. I be a sight tew fashed for time 
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ter stay chatteren’. I ha’ been cutten’ up my wood ter save my 
coal,’ he added. 

‘Yes, I thought I heerd yar saw a-going. Yer be wonnerful 
fortunate ter ha’ wood ter cut up,’ said Grapes. 

‘There be folks if they had th’ wood ’ud be a blarmed sight 
tew lazy ter cut it up. Some on ’em like it cut up ready ter 
hand,’ and Turkentine emphasised the words with intention. 

‘Daresay, but some on ’em like me hain’t got th’ strength ter 
dew it. The Lord knows I hain’t.’ 

‘So J knows,’ was Turkentine’s rejoinder, and with a surly 
‘gude-night ’ he walked up his garden path. 

‘Dang it all, but he be a proper liar,’ he muttered to himself. 
‘If ’tain’t him as has my logs who can it be? I allus did ha’ my 
suspicions. I reckon he wor arter a log ter-night, only he catched 
sight o’ me and started his palaver about his chest—tarnen’ on 
th’ Lord, tew, and him tew weak ter saw a bito’ wood. So should 
I be if I could get some one ter dew it for me. I reckon I ha’ 
sawed yar last bit, Master Grapes; maybe arter this bust-up 
Martha ’on’t think so much of her neighbours. Ask him ter help 
eat my ducks and all! ’Tain’t likely, my mouth watering as it 
dew. Pretty beauties ter ask ter share a Sunday dinner !’ 

But as he neared his back door a sudden thought struck him. 
‘Lor’, that'll never dew,’ he exclaimed, and hurrying back to his 
wood-stack he filled an old hamper with logs and carried it into 
his kitchen. Martha gave him a somewhat surly greeting. 

‘ Whatever be yer dewen’ of outside this time o’ night? No, 
we don’t want no more firen’; that be time ter go ter bed.’ 

‘Now don’t yer carry on, Martha, just ’cos I gave a thought 
ter yar old arms, and ha’ had th’ gudeness in me ter bring yer up 
enow wood ter last yer sev’ral days. S’pose I can save my wife 
th’ job o’ carryen’ wood if I ha’ a mind tew. Will that there lot 
last yer over Sunday ?’ 

‘Lor’, man, yes, and thank yer,’ answered Mrs. Turkentine. 
‘’'Tain’t often yer be so partickler about yar wife’sarms. Must be 
Mr. Sikes’s ducks as ha’ put yer in a gude temper.’ 

‘No, I ain’t in so wery gude a temper either, Martha; for I 
nigh catched our neighbour helpen’ o’ hisself ter them here logs 
ter-night, I did, and that’s a sartenty.’ 

‘ Why, wor he our side o’ th’ fence ?’ 

‘No, he worn’t exactly, but he’d danged sune ha’ been if he 
hadn’t caught sight o’ me. I seed him walk up ter our heap as 
bold as brass.’ 
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‘Don’t talk so silly—don’t, Turkentine. I know ’em different 
ter that. No, I’on’t heara din o’ what yer ha’ got ter say. Come 
yer ter bed.’ 

‘Oh, wery well, Martha. I ha’ my suspicions, and yer'll see 
what yer will see one day,’ Turkentine called back as he mounted 
his stairs. 

On his return from work next evening he hurried down to his 
wood-heap, anxious to see if the marked log was gone. His 
excitement knew no bounds, and he executed a step-dance on the 
gravel, when he saw that his scheme had succeeded. 

‘Lor’! there’ll bea proper blow-up! I must go and ha’ half a 
pint ter wet th’ job and wish ’em luck’ ; and while Mrs. Turkentine, 
indoors, was busy preparing the stuffing for to-morrow’s roast, and 
thinking out ways of helping her poor neighbours beyond the 
boundary fence, Turkentine over his beer was anticipating the 
great explosion, and gloating over his clever contrivance for bringing 
a thief to justice. 

He elected to stay away from chapel and cook the birds him- 
self. ‘But dew yer go, Martha,’ he urged his wife; ‘for there be 
a chap from Ruston comen’ ter preach ter-morrow, and he be a 
mighty man o’ walour, they tell me. I would ha’ liked ter ha’ 
heerd him tew, for they tell me he wholly hull th’ Seriptures 
inter yer; but yer ha’ a wonnerful memory, my dear, and yer can 
tell us all what he dew think o’ matters over them beautiful duck 
a’ dinner time. "Twill be extra stuffen’ and seasonen’ ter ’em. 
Tl ha’ ’em done ter a tarn time yer come out o’ chapel, so don’t 
yer stand gossippen’ on yar way home, for my mouth’ll be warteren’ 
so all th’ time that I sha’n’t be able ter wait for yer.’ 

So Mrs. Turkentine put on her bonnet and went to meeting, 
while Turkentine made up his fire and put his ducks in the oven 
and sat down and watched the clock. Soon the strong smell of 
cooking onions filled the kitchen. ‘That be just beautiful ; that 
be pouren’ out o’ th’ chimbley, tew. Some on ’em will be lucky 
if th’ wind blow th’ scent on ’em their way,’ was his comment. 
Presently it was time to take the ducks out to baste ; and as he 
poured the boiling gravy over their fat breasts the spluttering 
that ensued sounded more musical in his ears than the faint echo of 
his favourite hymn that the wind was wafting down the quiet street. 

Half-past twelve came, and the ducks were done to a turn. 
Turkentine went to the gate and looked anxiously for signs of an 
exodus from the chapel. ‘Dang that there Ruston chap; if I'd 
arst him ter dinner, and he’d knowed what wor in my oven, he’d ha’ 
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finished afore now.’ A slight smell of burning made him-hurry 
in, and he opened the oven door and pulled out the pan. ‘ Never 
dew ter let ’em dry right up,’ he exclaimed. ‘I'll stand ’em down 
on th’ fender ter keep hot; that man can’t be goin’ ter keep at it 
for ever, surely.’ 

One o'clock sounded from the church tower, and still the chapel 
door remained shut. ‘Now my fire be getten’ low,’ said Turken- 
tine, almost weeping with vexation. He took up the empty coal- 
scuttle and went out to the shed. ‘Ah! Martha be a careful 
‘oman, she locks th’ wood up; I ’spects she ha’ her suspicions, 
though she ’on’t own ter em,’ he exclaimed as he saw Mrs. Turken- 
tine’s little private store of logs. ‘ Fare ter me th’ coal be shrinken’ 
more nor that should. That ain’t worth while shovellen’ on more 
coal now them birds are done; I’ll hull on a bit 0’ wood.’ 

With a log in each hand he made his way back to the kitchen, 
and sat down in the luxurious aroma of cooked ducks and onions 
to possess his soul in the patience possible under the circumstances. 
The fire burnt up gaily, but Turkentine was in no humour to admire 
the bright blaze; instead he was violently and audibly cursing all 
preachers and the length of their tongues. 

Suddenly there was the report as.of a gas explosion. A vivid 
green light shot from between the bars; coal, cinders, and dirt 
were flung across the room; smoke and soot belched from the 
chimney ; and the plates and dishes on the dresser opened giant 
mouths and dropped on the floor in pieces. Turkentine himself 
was blown beneath the kitchen table. The glass showered from 
the windows as if shaken by an unknown hand, and a large piece 
of ceiling detached itself and fell on the kitchen table, mixing 
with the soot and cinders and powdering the floor with a dust of 
esthetic greyness. 

And the ducks? Turkentine, stupefied, lay where he had been 
blown, and only very gradually did he awake to a consciousness 
of what had befallen him. He put out a feeble hand and searched 
amidst the débris. His face was blackened and scorched, and 
when he put his hand to his forehead he felt something soft. 

‘Gawdstruth, he moaned, ‘I be wholly killed; my brains be 
blowed out.’ 

He detached some of the sticky mess from his forehead and 
looked at it. ‘’Tis as thought; my time on arth is cut short; my 
brain bein my hands. . . . Dang it all, it beth’ ducks’ stuffen’ arter 
all; that be asight wus,’ he groaned. ‘ ut where beth’ beauties ? 
and what th’ tarnation ha’ happened ?’ 
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As his senses slowly returned he thought of the log of wood. 
‘So ’t be th’ missus who ha’ been stealen’ o’ my wood! Wonder 
what she took it for, seein’ as I allus give her plenty. P’r’aps ’t 
wor ter spare th’ coal, she allus haven’ been economical-like.’ 

The noise of the explosion had not only pulled up the preacher 
short in his discourse, but it had robbed him of his listeners; for 
the whole congregation streamed from the chapel, and in a few 
moments the Turkentines’ cottage was surrounded by a crowd of 
anxious inquirers. 

But the first to arrive on the scene of disaster were Mr. and 
Mrs. Grapes, who had observed the volume of smoke coming from 
their neighbours’ cottage chimney before they had heard the 
report. They ran down their garden and climbed the fence, and 
arrived to find Turkentine sitting on the floor, one of his huge 
eyebrows as cleanly singed off as if clipped with a pair of scissors. 

‘ Whatever ha’ happened, Mr. Turkentine; whatever ha’ blowed 
yer up? We thought ’t wor th’ end o’ th’ world come,’ cried Mrs. 
Grapes. 

The old man gazed at them, speechless despair written all 
over his face. Presently he muttered: ‘Don’t know no more nor 
yer dew. But I ha’ my suspicions that there wor a great old bit 
of slate or a flint in th’ coal; or, maybe, a lump o’ that there 
dynamite ha’ blowed me and my ducks ter narthen. Yer don’t 
see em nowheres, dew yer?’ he asked dolefully, looking round at 
the litter in his wife’s usually spotless kitchen. ‘Don’t yer see 
narthen o’ th’ beauties ?’ 

The Grapeses began a search, and were turning over heaps 
of plaster, shifting furniture, and searching in all possible and 
impossible places, when Mrs. Turkentine and a host of neighbours 
burst in. Then arose such a babel of tongues and such an asking 
of questions that nothing was distinguishable but the old lady’s 
pitiful wail as she lamented her lost china and glass. In vain 
Mrs. Grapes tried to comfort her by telling her the ‘price o’ 
chiny’ had much come down since the day when hers was bought, 
and offering to lend her a new brown earthenware teapot, sent 
that week as a gift by her eldest daughter out in service. 

Grapes was still continuing his search for the missing ducks, 
but it was not till most of the crowd had cleared off to their own 
Sunday dinners that any success attended his efforts. 

‘Here ’t be,’ he at last exclaimed, lifting a mangled carcase 
from the top of the grandfather clock; and the other bird, 
much flattened, having evidently hit Turkentine’s head in its 
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flight, was presently dragged from beneath the sink. Mrs. 
Grapes tried to dust the soot from them with her apron. 

‘We can’t eat ’em here, even if they be fit ter eat arter we 
ha’ washed ’em in hot water as yer proposes, Mrs. Grapes, my 
dear; for there don’t seem a plate or dish left ter eat ’em off, and 
th’ place be in such a kelter and all,’ moaned Mrs. Turkentine. 
‘ But, there, I wants no dinner; this come o’ not going ter chapel, 
Turkentine, this dew. This come o’ setten’ up yar treasure on 
arth, as th’ preacher gave us this mornen’. Oh dear, oh dear, 
whatever shall us dew ?’ 

‘Why, bring ‘em down ter mine and ha’ ’em there; yar 
welcome,’ said Mrs. Grapes cordially. ‘I'll wash ’em and 
triculate ’em up a bit, and yer’ll enjoy ’em notwithstanding. Yer 
can clean up by and by, and I'll lend yer a hand.’ 

‘No, no, let’s ha’ ’em in th’ yard under th’ apple-tree,’ urged 
Turkentine, who saw visions of others enjoying what was left of his 
feast. 

‘No, that I ’on’t,’ said his wife emphatically. ‘Setten’ out o’ 
door a Sunday eaten’ yar wittals as if it wor a beanfeast! Let’s 
dew what Mrs. Grapes says. Thank yer kindly, Mrs. Grapes; we 
will come.’ 

It was a sad little procession that wended its way down the 
garden path, Grapes carrying one dilapidated duck in a cloth, 
and Mrs. Grapes still wiping the breast of the other. 

‘Put me in mind of a funeral, it dew; and ter think how my 
mouth watered and all,’ said Turkentine as he followed after; but 
more humiliation was in store for him, for when a party of two 
men, two women, and six children—for even the baby had a bone 
to suck—sit down to share two mutilated ducks there is but a 
small portion for everyone. Turkentine chewed his meat in 
wrathful silence, but the whole Grapes family made merry over 
the unexpected dinner, and even Mrs. Turkentine cheered a bit in 
the enjoyment of the children’s pleasure. 

‘Hain’t tasted a duck since I wor a child,’ said Mrs. Grapes, 
regretfully laying down her knife and fork. 

‘No, and I fare ter think yer wouldn’t ha’ ter-day if it hadn’t 
been for that there Ruston preacher,’ Turkentine answered in a 
sullen voice. ‘I don’t hold with them long orations never did; 
and he sha’n’t be inwited ter our chapel agen if I ha’ any say in 
th’ matter.’ 

‘Well, really, Turkentine, what on arth ha’ he got ter dew 
with it ?’ said his wife in surprise. ‘Why, in th’ name o’ fortune, 
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be yer suspicious about a gude, Gawd-fearen’ man like he? What 
can he ha’ had ter dew with th’ matter ?’ 

‘*Tain’t no use my tellen’ on yer, Martha, cos women-folk ha’ 
got so little understanding sarved out ter ‘em,’ muttered the old 
man. ‘I may ha’ my suspicions, but I sha’n’t tell yer ’em for 
onct.’ 

And he never did. 

Cuas. FIELDING MarsH. 











Parliament in the Making. 


NLIKE the Constitutions of most other civilised countries, 
that of Great Britain and Ireland is an undefined and 
undefinable entity, having its foundations laid upon ancient, 
unwritten customs which, during the last thousand years, have 
been amended and extended by the moulding hand of Time and 
successive Acts of Parliament. It may be accepted as an 
aphorism known to all that the government is carried on by 
King, Lords, and Commons; but how it came to be so, and how 
the component parts of the body politic came into existence, or 
reached their present position and powers, is, except to the more 
or less erudite student of constitutional history, a complete blank. 
And, as the Constitution itself has always been in an undefined 
state, the same might be said of the making of Parliaments, 
especially of that branch of the Legislature known as the House 
of Commons, until about seventy years ago, when the old 
order gave place to the new, to be in turn, by gradual 
successive extensions, evolved to its present position. To 
dwell on the absurdities and anomalies of our former chaotic 
system is a tempting theme in itself; but having already 
been so often dealt with by the historian, the caricaturist, and 
the novelist, we purpose avoiding it, and glancing, instead, at 
the progress of events in the electoral system since the Reform 
Act of 1832, and, so far as may be necessary for the proper 
elucidation of the subject, the condition of affairs previous 
thereto. This we propose to do, not only on strictly historical 
lines, but introducing also those broader and more popular 
elements, subsidiary to, and illustrative of, the main current, 
which have been familiarised, in part, to the more casual reader, 
by the genius of Thackeray, Dickens, and many other writers of 
fiction of the nineteenth century. 
Before the great Reform Act just mentioned, our Parliament 
had no unity of representation, no uniformity in the mode of 
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election, and no definite rule of guidance in connection there- 
with. So much was this the case that members elected were 
accepted or rejected by Committees of the House of Commons, 
according to the political composition of the Committee which 
tried the case. Some members were chosen by a constituency 
of several thousand voters, while wretched villages with a 
dozen inhabitants or less, or, in several instances, with no in- 
habitants at all, elected two members each. Many of the large 
towns, such as Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield, had 
no representation whatever, while in others the representation, if 
existing at all, was more nominal than real. In one county 
immediately before the passing of the Act, there was one resident 
voter, who presided at the election, and thereafter moved, 
seconded, and duly returned himself as Knight of the Shire! 
The nobles and county magnates, or moribund corporations, 
openly sold to the highest bidder the representation of ‘ rotten 
boroughs’ belonging, or held to belong, to them, as private 
property. The franchise, although enjoyed by a comparatively 
small number, looking to the actual population of the country, was, 
like Joseph’s coat, of many colours. Throughout the country it 
seems, originally, to have been open to all householders, but later 
on it was qualified by the payment of ‘scot and lot,’ as rates were 
then styled. Another qualification was that of the Potwaller or 
Potwalloper (7.e., Potboiler), whereby any one known to cook his 
own food, however casually, in the electoral area was entitled to 
all the privileges of an elector. In other instances the right of 
voting was in the Freemen, and probably no word in the English 
language has given rise to greater controversy or more contra- 
dictory decisions. In some cases it comprised the members of the 
various guilds established for the regulation of the trade of the 
district, and was held to include the sons and the husbands of 
daughters of the members; but their qualification was often 
further complicated by the question whether such son or 
daughter was the eldest of the privileged family. Freemen 
were also constituted by purchase, and by the corporation of 
the elective hamlet nominating, in prospect or in the course of 
an election, what were styled ‘ honorary freemen,’ sometimes to the 
number of as many as two thousand at atime. In one instance, 
when this procedure was challenged in a court of law, it was 
pleaded on behalf of the mayor and aldermen that such had 
been the custom for the long period of two hundred and twenty 
years, in answer to which the presiding judge very pertinently 
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remarked that it had also been the custom to rob people for as 
many years, but that it had been likewise the recognised rule 
to hang the offenders when detected. 

Such a complicated and unsatisfactory system could not 
possibly maintain its position, in view of the increase of popu- 
lation, the growth of large manufacturing towns, and the ad- 
vancing education of the great body of the people. After several 
years of agitation, latterly increasing in volume almost to the 
verge of revolution, the whole electoral structure was placed on a 
solid and intelligent basis by the passing of the before-mentioned 
Act. Broadly speaking, the franchise was transferred from the 
favoured few to the great body of the people, and the whole 
system of enrolment of voters was rearranged accordingly. All 
owners of property of the annual value of 10/., and tenants in 
counties paying 50/., and in towns 10l., of yearly rent, were 
entitled to be put upon the roll of voters, and to exercise all the 
electoral privileges. The transfer of power from what was, 
virtually, an oligarchy, to a middle-class democracy, was looked 
upon by most of the landowners as the sure presage of disaster 
and ruin. As, in the words of Lord Braxfield, the relentless Lord 
Justice Clerk of Scotland, in the closing years of the eighteenth 
century, the prototype of R. L. Stevenson’s ‘ Weir of Hermiston,’ 
‘a government in any country should be like a corporation, and, 
as in this country, made up of the landed interest, which alone 
has a right to be represented. As for the rabble, who have 
nothing but personal property, what hold has the nation of 
them? They may pack up all their property on their backs 
and leave the country in the twinkling of an eye.’ The 
‘borough-mongers’ also considered that they too were ruined 
and ill-used men, and urged that, being deprived of their 
patrimonial rights, they were entitled to compensation from the 
Government, at the rate of twenty years’ purchase, on the sum 
of 3000/., which was then recognised as the actual commercial 
value of a Parliamentary seat. But, notwithstanding the prog- 
nostications of evil from the disappointed few, the new system 
worked well in the interests of the country at large, and a further 
extension of the electoral franchise, instead of being looked upon 
as a ‘ bogey,’ became recognised as a necessity and a duty by 
each of the great political parties of the State. In 1867-68 the 
Conservative party conferred household suffrage on the inhabi- 
tants of the towns, and in 1884 the same privilege was granted 
by the Liberal Government to the dwellers in counties, subject 
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in both cases to the due payment of poor-rates. By these Acts 
the privilege of voting was conferred also on that ‘lone, lorn 
crittur,’ the male lodger, according as he might occupy, as sole 
tenant for the twelve months preceding, lodgings of a clear 
yearly value, if let unfurnished, of 10/. or upwards. The only 
points still, to all appearance, remaining unsettled are the 
questions of manhood suffrage and the extension of the rights of 
voting to the ladies; while from time to time will arise, owing 
to the growth or decay of population, the ever new question of 
the redistribution of seats. 

After the passing of the Reform Act, while the system, as a 
whole, was placed on a satisfactory basis, many abuses surviving 
from former times remained, and were only dealt with gradually 
and by degrees. We have spoken of the creation of honorary 
freemen during the progress of the contest, but this was only 
possible from the lengthened time in which the poll was allowed 
to remain open, which varied in periods from one to forty days. 
During these periods voters were brought from all parts of the 
country in carriages, post-gigs, and on horseback, and enrolments 
of alleged electors were made wholesale, and on the flimsiest 
pretexts, generally to be followed by an election petition and a 
scrutiny of votes before a Committee of the House of Commons. 
This scrutiny frequently extended over more than a year, and, as 
may well be supposed, was conducted at a further enormous 
expense to the candidates and their friends. In one election 
petition we find that in the village of Sudbury the election is 
stated to have begun at ten o'clock of the morning of Sep- 
tember 8, and to have gone on continuously till between seven 
and eight of the following morning, the proceedings after dark 
being conducted under the illuminating rays of a few spluttering 
candles. The Committee rejected the petition and reported, in 
regard to this election, that ‘there was some tumult during a { 
part of the poll, but it was, wpon the whole, a very peaceable 
election.’ By the Act of 1832 it was enacted that the poll should 
not be open for more than two days, and that only between the 
hours of 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. for the first day, and the same on the 
second, with liberty, if desired, on the second day to commence 
an hour earlier in the morning, and with the further option to 
close earlier if the candidates or their agents agreed. At the 
same time power was given to the presiding officer to adjourn the 
poll, from time to time, in the not unusual event of tumult or 
riot, until such disturbance should be quelled. By the same Act 
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it was also provided that no elector should be recognised as 
entitled to vote unless his name appeared on the statutory 
register, prepared at a fixed time annually, and duly approved of 
by the Court. Three years later (1835) the poll was limited to 
one day in boroughs, the hours of polling being fixed from eight 
in the morning to four in the afternoon, which provisions were 
also extended to counties eighteen years later. In 1885, in 
order to meet the convenience of the working classes, the hour of 
polling in all constituencies, with the exception of the Univer- 
sities, which have special rules for themselves, was extended to 
eight o’clock at night, at which it still remains, 

From the casual references already made, it will doubtless 
have been noticed that riot and violence were looked upon as 
almost necessary adjuncts of every contested election. Especially 
was this the case at the hustings, and on the actual day of 
election. The hustings, which only became a thing of the past 
by the passing of the Ballot Act in 1872, consisted of a platform 
erected at the market cross, or some other convenient and open 
place in or immediately adjoining the county town, or any town 
having a member for itself, where the candidates and their proposers 
and seconders attended, and the nomination was duly made, at least, 
so far as the noise made by the assembled multitude would allow. 
A show of hands was then taken, and the person declared to have 
the smallest number of supporters, on that occasion, demanded 
a poll. One old election ballad, with photographic exactness, 
thus epitomises the proceedings of the ‘ free and independent’ 
electors at the hustings : 

Now greetings, hootings, and abuse 

To each man’s party prove of use, 

And mud, and stones, and waving hats, 
And broken heads and putrid cats, 

Are offerings made to aid the cause 

Of order, government, and laws. 


Bands of professional prize-fighters and bruisers, armed with 
bludgeons, were engaged at great cost, by the rival candidates, to 
shout down speakers, or drown their voices with the din of 
cleavers and marrow-bones, or other discordant music—part of 
their duties, also, being to drive opponents from the neighbour- 
hood of the hustings, and maul obnoxious officials, and voters whose 
principles were not in accord with those of their employers. In 
one contest we read of a band of ruffians, either sailors or dressed 
to represent sailors, who, during the first few days of the poll, 
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drove back the voters for the other side, and attempted to wreck 
the committee-rooms. To counteract these, a rival band called 
the ‘honest mob,’ chiefly composed of porters, chairmen, and 
Irish labourers, was organised, who, in order properly to earn their 
wages, fractured the skulls and broke the bones of the sailor mob, 
many of whom had to be carried to the hospital. Not unfre- 
quently bonfires were kindled in the public streets, to the danger 
of the neighbouring buildings, and representations of opponents 
were burned in effigy, amid demoniac yells and riotous fury. 
During the contest of 1784, when Charles James Fox was a 
candidate for Westminster, Walpole thus writes to a friend: 
‘Nothing shocked me so much as what I heard this morning. 
At Dover they roasted a poor fox, alive, by the most diabolical 
allegory, a savage meanness that an Iroquois would not have 
committed.’ One of the most common incidents of a contested 
election was the smashing of the windows of prominent men by 
the partisans of the rival factions. Foote tells us that the 
London glaziers, during the ‘ Wilkes and Liberty’ excitement, 
swore that a single night of the Middlesex election was worth 
to them all the Indian victories put together (when the windows 
of those who failed to illuminate were smashed), owing to the 
number of broken panes requiring to be replaced. 

In order to repress the lawlessness of mobs, the Riot Act, which 
is still in force, was passed in the early years of George I. The 
popular opinion long was that, whatever might occur in the 
interval, a full hour must elapse between the formal reading of 
the Act and the dispersal of the rioters by force; but the Law 
Officers of the Crown, during some of the fierce riots that 
characterised the eighteenth century, gave it as their opinion that 
force, at any stage of the proceedings, might be met by force. 
The magistrate in command at the place where a riot occurred was 
frequently made the butt of popular contumely, not merely in 
the way of execration and ridicule, but with the weightier and 
more offensive arguments detailed in the verse we have already 
quoted. In one of Cruikshank’s caricatures, published in the 
year 1820, we have a sketch of this unfortunate individual read- 
ing the Riot Act, surrounded by an angry mob in its most 
aggressive mood, while underneath is the significant legend: 
‘ Showing the advantage and comfort of waiting the specified time 
after reading the Riot Act to a radical mob; or, a British magis- 
trate in the discharge of his duty, and the people of England in 
discharge of theirs!’ To further remedy these and other abuses, 
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the Ballot Act was passed, whereby the hustings and open poll 
were abolished, and every voter became entitled to exercise his 
privilege without requiring to submit to coercion by mob violence, 
or the tyranny of landlord, factor, or employer, or the not un- 
natural desire, in his own mind, to vote on the winning side. In 
the year immediately preceding the passing of this Act, the 
writer well remembers going out at six o'clock on the morning of 
a contested election to rouse known supporters from sleep by 
ringing their door-bells, in order that they might assemble in 
force at the committee-rooms shortly after seven. From thence 
they marched to the polling-station, before the doors were opened, 
in order to poll uninterruptedly and unanimously till 9 a.M., 
when the workmen from the various large public works, being 
released for breakfast, would arrive to give their votes, who 
would naturally be expected to cast them on the winning side, 
which might be fairly anticipated from the figures shown at 
that hour. As a further illustration of this innate propen- 
sity to back the winner, in a later election under the present 
system, when the stream of public opinion was supposed to 
be rising against the political party then in power, one of the 
bills issued at a by-election adjured the electors to ‘ Vote for A. 
and swell the flowing tide’; in reply to which the opposing party 
issued a counter-poster: ‘ Vote for B. and dam the flowing tide.’ 

The mode of voting by ballot was, at the outset, very difficult 
to acquire by many of those who, all their lives, had been accus- 
tomed to the system of open voting; and, in consequence, there 
was a much larger proportion of spoiled ballot-papers then than 
now. We remember, at the first election in one of our large manu- 
facturing towns after the Ballot Act had come into operation, an 
elderly voter, known by the sobriquet of ‘The Shadow of Death,’ 
coming into the polling-station to record his vote. And, by the 
way, it may not be wholly uninteresting to explain the origin of this 
somewhat dolorous, but, as will be seen, very appropriate, nickname. 
Those were the days before the halfpenny post, and it was found 
to be less burdensome to deliver circulars by special messenger 
than to send them through the Post Office. The voter referred 
to combined in his person the occupations of tailor and circular- 
deliverer, and when he heard of any one being seriously ill, 
would call at the door to inquire after the health of the sufferer. 
On the response to his inquiries being given, he would say, in a 
low, funereal whisper, ‘If anything should happen, and in case 
you might want me for delivering the funeral letters, my address 
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is so-and-so,’ mentioning his usual place of residence. Our old 
friend, having in due course been supplied with a ballot-paper, 
was put into the usual compartment to mark his vote. Five, ten, 
fifteen minutes elapsed, and still no word of his emergence, when 
the presiding officer lifted the curtain and was greeted by the 
trembling Shadow with the anxious and fear-stricken inquiry, 
‘What am I pitten in here for?’ No doubt the poor wretch 
thought that he was condemned to a protracted period of im- 
prisonment for some unknown misdemeanour! At a county 
election in the West Highlands of Scotland, before the polling- 
day when the new system should first be seen in practical opera- 
tion, one of the candidates, who had already been in Parliament 
at the time when the Ballot Bill was under discussion, and had 
opposed its passing into law, was thus ‘heckled’ by a stalwart 
fisherman in the constituency: ‘Mr. M., I want to ask you 
about this ballot business. Is it quite secret, and can my factor, 
nor my laird, nor nobody else find out how I vote?’ The candi- 
date, under the belief that this was one of his harassed sup- 
porters, at once replied, ‘ Perfectly secret, my man; not even 
your own wife can find out how you vote unless you tell her.’ 
To which came the crushing rejoinder, to the temporary collapse 
of the candidate, and the uproarious delight of the audience, 
‘Weel, Mr. M., did you vote for that Bill when you were in 
Paurliment ?’ 

But, while the inner sentiments of electors are chiefly known 
through questions at public meetings, which are, or are not, duly 
reported, their most hidden thoughts and speculations can only 
be ascertained by the visits, at their firesides, of the skilful and 
very-much-at-home canvasser. Owing to the exigencies of space, 
we can only touch on this point in the most cursory and super- 
ficial manner. One Irish elector, when asked by the writer to 
vote for a particular candidate, replied, ‘I’m niver going to vote 
no more, for I no sooner vote than in comes my tax-paper ’—the 
annual election for councillors in that town and the sending-out 
of the assessment notices usually synchronising, and to that 
voter’s mind possessing the sequence of cause and effect. A 
voter in another part of the country, on being asked by an 
aspirant to Parliamentary honours to vote for him, replied in a 
savage tone of voice, ‘I would rather vote for the devil than for 
you.’ To which the questioner suavely replied, ‘ Well, if your 
friend does not stand, may I depend on your support?’ During 
the memorable Parliamentary election of 1880, when the last 
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Afghan war was still in progress, and the Earl of Beaconsfield 
was seeking the return of his party again to power, there was a 
tenant farmer in one of the counties, whom no one could get to 
declare how or for whom he was intending to vote. At length 
it was deputed to a member of the Liberal committee, who 
knew the old gentleman well, to approach him on the subject, 
and, if possible, ascertain his views. He found him deeply 
immersed in studying the prophetical books of the Old Testament, 
and that, by some strange confusion of thought, the Passes of 
Afghanistan were to him one and the same with the Passes of 
Ancient Babylon, through which it had been prophesied some 
outlying heathen tribes would invade Jerusalem. He had con- 
vinced himself that Beaconsfield, being a Jew, was in some way 
or other trying to resist the designs of Providence, as set forth in 
prophecy ; and, the canvasser having nothing, from a political and 
party point of view, to say againsi this interpretation, the intelli- 
gent elector and Biblical student forthwith gave in his adhesion 
to the Liberal party, and, in dv’ «ourse, came to the poll to vote 
against the impious statesman who had attempted to defy the 
Divine decrees ! 

Elections, both before and since the Reform Act, involved the 
candidates in enormous expense, and resulted also in the de- 
moralisation of the voters through bribery and corruption. 
Fabulous sums were spent, but the election for Northampton- 
shire in 1768 indisputably earned for itself the name of ‘ The 
Spendthrift Election.’ It was in reality a contest for supremacy 
between the rival noble houses of Spencer, Halifax, and North- 
ampton. The canvassing extended over months, while the poll 
continued open for fourteen days to enable 1211 votes to be 
recorded, this being actually 288 more names than appeared in 
the poll-book or electoral roll. The ancestral seats of the three 
noble earls were thrown open, night and day, for high carnival 
by a motley rout of shoemakers, weavers, pedlars, publicans, and 
all others who chose to come. The cellars of Lord Halifax 
having been emptied of their finest old port in the course of the 
revel, he was compelled, in the hope of securing voters, to place 
before them his most expensive claret; whereupon they, with one 
accord, made tracks for the door, and proceeded to another of the 
lordly mansions, declaring that ‘they would never vote for a man 
who gave them sour port!’ A scrutiny of the poll was demanded, 
which lasted six weeks, during which the revelry was continued 
in the town houses of the noble lords, This scrutiny resulted in 
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a tie, and, in order to save the expense of a contest, which none 
of the parties could face, it was agreed to decide the representa- 
tion by a toss up, which having been won by Lord Spencer, he 
nominated a gentleman from India as member for Northampton- 
shire. The contest is said to have cost the three earls, among 
them, about 400,000. Many successive Acts of Parliament were 
passed to put a stop to undue expenditure and to the bribery of 
voters, either openly or by ambiguous methods. The dodges 
adopted to evade these Acts would form a volume in themselves. 
Voters were spirited away to foreign lands, or concealed in unknown 
places at home, money was lavishly squandered, and places and 
pensions for electors and their friends were distributed on an 
enormous scale. In 1883 Parliament passed the most stringent 
of the long series of statutes for providing for the purity of 
elections, entitled ‘An Act for the Better Prevention of Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices at Parliamentary Elections.’ By this Act a 
bribe, or attempt to bribe, curseth ‘ him that gives and him that 
takes,’ and its hydra-headed ‘shalt-nots’ make the Decalogue 
hide its diminished head beside it. Under this law no meetings 
can be held in or connected with licensed premises, the expendi- 
ture is strictly limited to the rates specified in the schedule 
annexed, and the exceeding thereof may annul the election, 
besides rendering the candidate liable to fine and electoral dis- 
qualification for a period of years. By these repressive measures, 
combined with the advance of education and refinement, while 
the boisterous and degrading excrescences of our electoral system 
may be held to have vanished, we can congratulate ourselves that 
such drastic and satisfactory progress has been made without 
revolution, and that our laws now may be truly said to emanate 
from the people, and to be designed for the welfare and happiness 
of the people, not only as citizens, but as component parts of the 
great and eyer-jncreasing British Empire. 

‘WILLIAM AULD, 








An Unrecorded Incident. 


T was past midnight when the soldier telegraph clerk stooped 
his head into the rough shelter where the scout was lying 
fast asleep in his sheepskin rug. ‘Hello! Wire for you. It’s a 
clear-the-line one from Intelligence, Bloemfontein; so I fetched 
it down myself at once.’ 

‘Thanks! Thanks most infernally!’ returned the scdut out 
of the darkness, as quickly as if he had been lying wide awake 
from the first. ‘And I wish Intelligence Bloemfontein had 
intelligence enough to know where I wish it may go to for wiring 
me now; my first night in bed for a bally week,’ he went on, 
unrolling from the rug and striking a match to light the two-inch 
candle stuck in the dust beside his head. 

‘Just my luck,’ commented he next, as he opened the wire 
and read it. ‘All my boys are out the other way, so I'll have 
to ride myself. There should be half a dozen of us to cover this 
job properly, and I can see me having a fine old time doing it all 
on my ownsome. Dirck! Ho, Dirck!’ yelled he. 

‘Iss, suh!’ answered that dutiful Kaffir from his tattered 
quilts and blankets by the dying fire outside. 

‘Make me a billy of coffee and then saddle old Catsmeat quick 
and lively,’ ordered the scout, as he busied himself lacing his 
boots and buckling on his leggings. Then he clapped on his hat, 
with its tiger-skin band, and went over to report to the command- 
ant before going out. 

The commandant—captain of the company of infantry holding 
this tin shanty station on the Free State railway—was deep in the 
usual game of bridge with the other three officers of the place. 
‘Big slam ’—he was saying, as the door opened and the entry of 
the scout changed his theme. ‘Hello!’ switched he, ‘more 
Boers ?’ ’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ smiled the scout, sure of his welcome. ‘But these 
are Bloemfontein’s, not mine. Here’s a wire from the Head to 
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say that a Johnnie named Malherbe, from the Magaliesberg, is 
breaking down for the Colony with his commando, about four 
hundred of ’em—a hairy old lot. But the columns from the 
Kimberley side and some from Fauresmith way have headed Mr. 
Malherbe off, so. Bloemfontein reckons he’ll try to cross the line 
somewhere below us.’ 

‘ Well?’ prompted the commandant. 

‘ Well, the Intelligence scout at Steyn’s Siding is just down 
with fever, so I’ve got to go out in his place and try and get touch 
with these Transvaalers, who are supposed to be somewhere in the 
Long Koppies about Wonderfontein. Then the armoured trains 
are ready to head them off if they try the line to-night— 
to-morrow night I mean,’ ended the scout. 

‘Have a drink,’ quoth the commandant cheerily, pushing over 
the whisky bottle. ‘And leave me your real name to send into 
Casualties, Cape Town,’ 

The scout grinned and poured the whisky. ‘X.Y.Z. will do 
for my name, or Pro Bono Publico,’ smiled he as, with a brief 
‘ sonteit,’ he took off the drink. 

‘Here’s some of this bally milk-chocolate stuff, put in the 
R.S.0. ‘I got it up by the last train. Put a couple of cakes of 
it in your pocket.’ 

‘Thanks again,’ answered the scout with gusto. ‘Well, I 
must get away. Good night, sir; good night, all’; and out he 
stepped again into the night. 

Dawn found him some fourteen miles out, two-thirds of the 
way to Wonderfontein, very good time across country in the 
dark. He drew rein and dismounted at a little worn down boss 
of a koppie which gave a good view over a wide flat in front, 
having the blue gums and orchards of two or three burnt farm- 
steads within sight. ‘Pity I didn’t get that wire sooner,’ said 
he to himself as he surveyed the coverless stretch in front. 
‘If I had I might have been safely into that long range of 
koppies by this time, instead of having to show myself across this 
open.’ 

He was chiefly regarding the long indigo line of the huge 
range of koppies that crossed his front, coming up from the west- 
south-west, and dropping down into the flat veldt close to the edge 
of the railway. Slanting south-west as he had done, he was now 
some seven miles distant from the railway—from safety, that is— 
at the nearest point. It was a straight four miles to the koppies 
in front, and a long seven to Wonderfontein in the same range, 
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further west. But serene over all, midway between his front and 
Wonderfontein, rose the great Spitz Kop that gave the Boers a 
clear view for two hours’ ride around. 

‘It’s not good,’ commented the scout, summing up the situa- 
tion. ‘That wire ought to have come before dark, so I could have 
reached Wonderfontein before daylight. There I could have lain 
still till I'd seen if they were there, and then got out into the flat 
again and ridden a race for it. Now, as it is—well, at that Spitz 
Kop is Old Pieters—always, with anything up to a hundred men, 
and his outposts and patrols towards the railway besides. The 
minute I put my nose beyond this rock they'll spot me. There’s 
only one thing for it. I must drop back into this low ground 
behind again and work straight out till I get opposite to Wonder- 
fontein. There’s some broken ground there, and, if there’s no 
outpost in that, I can steal in by it till I'm near enough to look 
for their horses, if they’re anywhere near the place. They'll hide 
the horses in the kloofs of course, but there’s always one or two 
to stray off and then a long-legged burgher after them to give the 
show away. After that I'll have to draw the Spitz Kop to make 
sure our old friend Pieters is still there, and so ride hell for leather 
the best line to the railway. Then the job’s done as far as it can 
be done. But—its not scouting; its just M.I.-ing or cavalrying. 
Dash that wire for not coming sooner.’ 

Satisfied of his plan he gave the plain in front of him a final 
sweep with his glasses before putting them up, but suddenly held 
them glued to one spot half way to the koppies. ‘ Well, that’s 
dashed funny,’ said he presently. ‘It’s black, and its moving. 
It’s too small for a man afoot, unless there’s some dead ground 
there that the glasses don’t define. It’s not a black pig or any 
animal, because that would be a line along the ground instead of 
upright. Gad, I ought to find out what that is.’ 

He took the glasses from his eyes for a moment while he 
planned. ‘If I ride slowly out there old Pieters’ people’ll think 
I'm coming into the koppies, and they'll lie doggo to snap me. 
Then when I turn back they’ll think I’m afraid and going home, 
and so they'll let it go at that. After that I can start from here 
again just as if they’d never seen me. Yes, I'll do that.’ 

Mounting he put his horse out into the open. ‘Now, you 
buck up a bit, Catsmeat, old chummie. I’m depending on you 
this time,’ said he. 

A mile or more he rode into the open, his eyes ‘ just a jinglin’,’ 
to use his own expression, and then he slipped off his horse for 
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another look through the glasses. ‘Flames! a little child afoot!’ 
exclaimed he. 

Remounting, he pushed on at an easy pace, this time unsling- 
ing his rifle. ‘It may be a trap,’ said he. ‘Id think it was if it 
weren’t so far from cover.’ 

But when he came to the thing itself, all notion of-a trap was 
swept away at once, for the piteous little object was a boy of 
something like six years old, no more, and hardly able to stand for 
utter weariness. From the knees down he was stained with mud 
and his little veldtschoens were riven and gaping on his feet, but 
it was the gauntness of his face and the sunken look of his great 
staring blue eyes that struck home to the heart of the scout and 
brought him down from the saddle with a swing and a great voice 
of—‘ Why, Kleinkie ; where in the name of Jones do you come 
from? Where’s your mammie ?’ 

‘In the camp,’ answered the little one, collapsing to a sitting 
posture for very exhaustion. 

The scout was on his knees at once with his arms round the 
woeful mite. ‘ What camp, sonniekie ?’ 

‘ Vredefontein,’ answered the little one, but dully, as if con- 
sciousness were drifting. 

‘Je-hu! that’s eight bally miles away,’ exclaimed the scout. 
‘When did you leave the camp, old chummie ?’ 

‘Yesterday, before daylight. I walked all day.’ Then a 
direct and mournful appeal of the wide blue eyes went through 
the eyes of the scout—‘ I’m hungry,’ said the child. 

‘Flames! I should think so! And well—by gad, yes! I’ve 
got that milk chocolate of the R.S.O.’s—that’s luck!’ cried the 
scout, diving into his pocket. ‘Hang it! it’s dashed little, but 
here you are, old chap; eat that little piece now, and I'll take 
you over to the farm there and make you a hot drink with the 
rest and get you some nice peaches toeat. You'll feel just rippin’ 
then.’ 

In his ravenous hunger the child almost choked himself, 
bolting the piece of chocolate with barely any attempt at masti- 
cation. ‘The Devil! I ought to have thought of that,’ ran the 
scout’s mind. ‘He’d slim rations and bad enough already in the 
concentration camp and he’s thirty-six hours starving on top of 
that. But come on now, little chummie,’ he went on, picking 
the mite up and setting him on his horse’s withers. ‘Gad! how 
light he is!’ 

Swinging up to the saddle himself, he drew the little one close 
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withjn his arm and put his horse to that easy hand canter usual 
in such Free State horses as do not tripple. The nearest farm 
happened to lie still further out and ahead, and he had his eye 
on all that. ‘Can’t help it; this poor little beggar’ll be dead if 
he isn’t fed soon.’ 

At the destroyed farmstead he found, as he had expected, the 
usual empty bully beef tins lying about, but a sandy sod at the 
edge of the dam speedily scoured one clean enough to boil a 
drop of water in. Next he built a little fire of the driest twigs, 
choosing the middle of the peach orchard so that the slight smoke 
would be lost in ascending through the leaves, and in a few 
minutes he had the drink of chocolate made. Then from the 
saddle he reached up into the branches and chose half-a-dozen of 
the finest peaches, picking fastidiously. Dismounting, he dropped 
two of them into the chocolate to cool it, and then gave the rest 
to the child, one at a time, checking his starving wolfishness the 
while. Finally he gave him the chocolate, and smiled in sheer 
thanks as the forlorn mite said solemnly—‘'That’s good.’ 

* Right O, chummiekie,’ answered the scout. ‘And now tell 
me why you ran away from the camp?’ 

‘ We don’t get nice stuff to eat, and we’re hungry all the time. 
Besides, we’re sick always,’ responded the little one stubbornly. 

‘That’s true enough,’ returned the scout soberly. ‘ But then, 
you're all like that, and the rest don’t run away.’ 

‘Our house is at Rietsdorp and there’s always plenty to eat 
there. I’m going back there,’ went on the mite doggedly. 

‘ And that’s thirty miles from camp, and you're slanting in the 
wrong direction for it,’ quoth the scout solidly. ‘Besides, chum- 
miekie, if ever you got there you’d find the whole dorp stripped 
and looted, and half or all of it burnt by this time. But what 
said your mammie when you told her you were coming ?’ 

‘I didn’t tell her ; I only told my sister,’ returned the boy. 

‘So you’ve got a sister then?’ 

‘Yes; the rest are all buried in the camp, but she’s in the 
tent yet. Only she’s sick, and she wanted some peaches, and 
there’s lots in our garden at Rietsdorp,’ returned the laddie. 

‘So you set off to get her some,’ spoke out the scout. ‘But 
you're far out of your way, and you're all these miles from camp, 
and your mummie’s crying her eyes out for you. So I'll just fill 
my wallet here with some nice peaches for your sister, and you'll 
come back, and that'll be all right, won’t it ?’ 

‘But I want to go to Rietsdorp,’ urged the child. 
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Yes, but you’d never get there for a week, and you're too far 
off the road. Remember how cold it was last night in the dark, 
and how you cried and couldn’t sleep,’ returned the scout 
gravely. 

‘I didn’t cry so much,’ protested the youngster. 

‘No, because you’re too much of a man for that,’ assented the 
scout genially. ‘But you just wait here a minute till I have 
another look round before we start.’ 

He went to the garden wall, and scanned the immediate 
world with the glasses again. ‘Here’s a problem for you, if you 
like, “‘you gentlemen of England, that sit at home at ease,” ’ 
quoted he. ‘I’m sent to get touch with a Jack-a’-lanthorn 
commando, and here I drop across this babykie, starving. If I 
go on and leave him here in this empty world, he'll wander off 
for Rietsdorp and drop down in the veldt and linger to death of 
starvation. Well, and in the big days of the first year of the war 
I might have had to let him do that, when the Empire was on a 
lee shore. But now, the Empire isn’t going to go bang if I do 
leave these wild Boers to ramp in the koppies while I take this 
poor little beggar back to his mammie. The only thing is that 
Vil get court-martialed and hanged, drawn, shot at dawn, and 
fined and sandbagged generally, or sent down as an undesirable for 
grave dereliction of duty. Well, hell to the chances ; here’s one 
scout going to derelict, anyhow. Good-bye, all you shining medals 
and you glorious bars. I’m going to take that little beggar back 
to his mammie, if these gentle patrols and snipers of Old Pieters’ 
commando don’t bag me on the way. IfI do manage it, then I 
can put him down when I come within a mile of the camp and 
let him toddle on in, while I have another try to get back here 
and on to Wonderfontein. My horse’ll be none too fresh, and 
there won’t be much time, but still, one can only keep on trying. 
Here goes, then.’ 

The point settled, he went back, got the little one upon his 
horse in front of him again, and started for the concentration camp. 

The straightest line would have touched the flank of the great 
ridge of koppies where Pieters’ patrols and outposts lurked. 
‘That won’t do, however,’ decided the scout, as he kept his eye 
ahead. ‘It’s quicker going, but in sniping at me they might 
happen to pot the young fellow. No; I'd better go here to my 
left, the straightest way to the line. The blockhouses then’ll 
pass him on to his mammie in time, or send her word if they keep 
him for a pet for a day or two—and I'll save time that way.’ 
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Striking short east then, he headed for a wide slack between 
two broad swells of grassy veldt, too gradual in their rise to seem 
to offer much cover for snipers. Yet he kept his eyes open none 
the less, for there is always the donga lurking in the best-looking 
flat, and the pan or lesser fold of ‘dead ground’ in the most inno- 
cent appearing stretch of country. 

‘It doesn’t look very hairy, here ahead,’ remarked he to 
himself. ‘But then, like as not, some patrol may have come 
down to get a shot at the buck. Meat’s scarce enough with them 
near the railway.’ 

He had covered perhaps half the distance to the line, the little 
one asleep in his arm, and was just beginning to let hope of 
success lift in his breast, as the country seemed to ease itself in 
front, when sharp from towards the upper edge of the world 
on his right, where the swell of the yellow-grassed earth met the 
pearl blue sky, came the click-clock of the Lee-Metfords of 
Pieters’ men, a patrol of local men after buck, piloted by the man 
whose land this was, toa fold of ground where he himself had 
often waited for game in other days. They had seen the scout 
coming, and simply remained hidden. 

‘Come, old naggie,’ cried the scout to his horse, picking him 
up toa sharp canter. ‘Clock is all right, but click-clock is too 
near. They're lying a long way this side the sky-line by the 
sound of those shots and the rip of these bullets. We'd better 
shake a leg out o’ this.’ 

But the horse himself, a plum-brown Rhenoster River horse, 
s0 closely flecked on his hind-quarters as to be almost grey, was a 
veteran, too, and needed no urging. He knew what this rip, swish, 
zweeng meant—so much so that he needed some steadying to keep 
him from bolting outright. Therefore he drew out the distance 
handsomely till the repeating reports became clear claps, and the 
rip of the bullets turned to sighing and moaning. ‘Good old 
Catsmeat,’ cried his rider, grinning. ‘We're doing fine.’ But 
the words were hardly out of his mouth when a sudden donga 
yawned across their front, deep and wall-sided on either hand as 
far as he could see. 

Quick was the word. A turn of the wrist put the horse to the 
left again, slanting three quarters on to the snipers behind, the 
best chance that a running mark can give to old hunters. But 
still the bullets missed, after their usual wonderful fashion, and 
half-a-mile further on the firing had ceased, though the distance 
was still under a mile and a half. ‘ Well, Chiimmiekie,” quoth 
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the scout, merrily, to the little mite in his arms as he drew in to 
a walk. ‘ We've said bye-bye to your friends once more. Now 
we'll soon be with your mammie.’ 

‘My father’s on commando here with Klein Piet Pieters, 
answered the little one, with steady blue eyes. 

‘Holy smoke! that’s good. Perhaps he’s just been throwing 
nickel at his own little kleinkie,’ laughed the scout. ‘ But here’s 
a place to cross this donga at last. Now weve all safe. It’s a 
bit steep, down and up, but you just sit tight.’ 

The broken pitch down into the donga went to the left, the 
opposite climb out going to the right, so that horse and man, in 
the moment of emerging, showed broadside on to the snipers on 
the slope behind. 

The local man, owner of the ground, knew that crossing. In 
a breath he explained to the rest of the fifteen men of the patrol 
that the horse, in halting as he rose out, must there give a broad- 
side on chance, opposite where he had gone down. Up went every 
back-sight to the top range, and each man fired as the horse’s 
head appeared again in climbing. 

The horse had gained the flat and was level again for a 
breath before the bullets began to arrive, with the eerie sigh of 
extreme range, spitting up the dust short and beyond as they 
struck. 

‘There now ! we can still reach the verdomde Khaki,’ cried the 
youngest of the burghers in the grass on |the slope. ‘See! we've 
turned him back into the sluit !’ 

‘ Alla-machtig,’ cried half a dozen at once. ‘ He’s coming back 
this way.’ 

‘Perhaps it’s one of Malherbe’s men, wandering lost, and now 
he’s made up his mind that we’re not Khakies and he’s coming to 
join us,’ suggested another. 

‘Then what is he galloping for?’ demanded the corporal in 
command. ‘A burgher would save his horse.’ 

None answered. In silence they waited, rifles ready, for the 
upshot of this strange oncome. The brown was coming almost at 
racing speed, and the figure in the saddle was bent nearly to his 
neck. Then they saw that the thing he was carrying was no 
mere bundle of loot or fruit, but something held close to the 
breast. That the rider was dressed in every point as a Khaki 
was nothing as yet, since so many of themselves did that. But 
when he pulled up before them in dust and foam and his face 
showed, two blazing eyes in a countenance white with ravening 
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rage ; two lips as thin as wire till they burst forth in a demon 
fury of awful curses; two arms holding damningly forth a little 
child red in face and body with the running blood, then they 
forgot that he was a Khaki; forgot that round his hat he wore the 
dreaded strip of ‘ tiger ’-skin they hated most ; forgot that he had a 
rifle and full bandolier, field glasses, and good horse ; forgot every- 
thing but that in an ecstasy of denunciation he held out to them the 
little victim of those last triumphant shots. 

He jumped down from his heaving horse, and stalked and 
swung to and fro in front of them as they stood up, stock still ; 
dumbfounded. ‘You glorious heroes! Oh you wonderful 
warriors! You skilful fighters!’ ran on the torrent. ‘Hear 
him groaning! Hearhimerying! God’s flames on you forever!’ 
so the words foamed out. 

It was as if all the dead callous enduring of the long 
months of savage brooding and daring had burst at last into this 
furnace wrath in the scout, and no man answered a word to it till 
suddenly the blue eyes, wet with tears of mortal pain, opened into 
his face, checking the breath in his throat as he looked down. 
Then faintly came the little voice, speaking this time in the Taal. 
‘If this is the commando of Klein Piet Pieters, then my father 
is with it. 

‘God! yes! I'd forgot that,’ broke forth the scout afresh. 
‘Which noble warrior of you is his father? Look at his face and 
see!’ and he turned the little one as he lay so that they could see 
his face. 

‘Jan Barend’s little one!’ cried a voice from the cluster. 
‘ Little Jan!’ added another. 

‘Yah, ek ess klein Jan!’ proclaimed the little one, with a 
sudden weary smile of content at last. Then, with a convulsive” 
leap that nearly lifted him out of the arms that held him, he 
cried in almost a scream—‘ Father! Father!’ and in the scream 
he was dead. 

The scout pressed his grey cheek against the purpled one as 
if to still the pain of that scream in hisown heart. Then quietly 
he laid him down; so sudden the quiet that it seemed a fresh 
impressiveness of his rage. He stood up and faced them again, a 
purple patch now on the parchment colour of his face emphasising 
the iron-cold temper of his look. ‘There you are; I'll leave it 
with you, said he. ‘You've done it—take it. I was carrying 
the little baby alive to his mother—yonder’s the camp; you can 
see the tents. You now can carry him dead to his father—he’s 
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one of you, somewhere. Tell him you've brought it for him to 
bury it if he likes, or he can send it on into the camp, dead, where 
I wanted to leave it alive. Anyhow, you can let the mother know 
that you killed her last little son—I’ll not. But do as you will. 
I’m done’; and with the word he mounted his still panting horse 
and turned him round and away. 

He went slowly, his back to them and his rein swinging, 
heading now not for camp or railway or any safety, but straight 
as a line could lie for his own station. ‘I’m done!’ he was re- 
peating to himself. ‘I’m finished. To flames with the war and the 
rest of it now! Good-bye, war! I’m for the blue water again, 
and for some land where one can draw a clean breath.’ 

Behind him the burghers watched him go, standing in silence, 
looking alternately at him and at the grim little burden he had 
left at their feet. 

That is the picture. * RIMPIE.’ 








Restaurant-keeping in Paris. 


HROUGHOUT a long and varied experience of French life I 

have ever made it my rule to associate with all sorts and 

conditions of men. With no little pleasure therefore I received 
the following invitation : 

‘Our Marcel,’ lately wrote an old friend, ‘has just taken over 
a large restaurant in Paris, and my husband and myself are 
helping the young couple through the first difficult months. 
Pray pay us an early visit when next here. We shall be delighted 
to see you to déjewner or dinner.’ 

Madame J mére, the writer of these lines, belongs to a 
close ring, a unique class, to that consummate feminine type— 
the French business woman. Search the world through and you 
will not match the admirable combination, physical and mental 
powers nicely balanced, unsurpassed aptitude for organisation and 
general capacity putting outsiders to the blush. 

Well pleased with the prospect of fresh insight into bowrgeois 
life, a week or two later I started for Paris, my first visit being 
paid to Marcel’s restaurant. I had known the young proprietor 
from his childhood, and Marcel he still remained to me. 

What a scene of methodical bustle the place presented! I 
was here in the region known as ‘ Le Sentier ’"—that part of Paris 
lying near the Bourse, made up of warehouses and offices in some 
degree answering to our own City. 

It was now noon, the Parisian hour of déjewner, for in business 
quarters the midday meal is still so called, lunch being adopted by 
society and fashionable hotels only. Marcel’s elientéle is naturally 
commercial and cosmopolitan. In flocked Germans, Russians, 
Italians, Japanese, with, of course, English. The Nijni Novgorod 
Fair could hardly be more of a Babel. Ina very short time the 
three large dining-rooms were filled with well-dressed. men and 
women of all nationalities, no sooner one occupant throwing down 
his napkin than the linen of_his table being changed with what 
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looked like legerdemain—a veritable sleight-of-hand. That 
changing of napery for each guest bespeaks the conduct of the 
restaurant. Here, indeed, and at a few similar establishments in 
Paris, are to be had scrupulous cleanliness and well-cooked viands 
of first-rate quality at the lowest possible price. 

One franc seventy-five centimes (one and fivepence halfpenny) 
is the fixed tariff both for déjewner and dinner. For this small 
sum the client is entitled to half a pint of a good vin ordinaire, a 
hors-d’ceuvre—i.e., bread and butter with radishes, anchovies, or 
some other appetising trifle—and the choice of two dishes from a 
very varied bill of fare. 

As I glanced at the list I noted with some surprise that many 
expensive items were included—salmon, game, and poultry, for 
instance. Monsieur J pere smilingly enlightened me on the 
subject. 

‘You should accompany me one morning at five o'clock to the 
Halles,’ he said; ‘you would then understand the matter. 
Every day I set out, accompanied by two men-servants with 
hand-trucks which they bring back laden—fish, meat, vegetables, 
eggs, butter, poultry and game—I buy everything direct from 
the vendors, thus getting provisions at wholesale prices. Some 
articles are always cheap, whilst others are always dear. I set 
one against the other. ‘Take soles, for instance: soles are always 
high-priced in Paris, but at the markets the other day I bought 
up an entire lot, several dozen kilos, and the consequence was 
that they cost me no more than herrings !’ 

As we chatted over our excellent déjewner, Monsieur and 
Madame the elder and myself, the young master was busily 
helping his waiters, whilst his wife, perched at a high desk, 
made out the bills and received money. Folks trooped in 
and trooped out ; tables were cleared and re-arranged with marvel- 
lous rapidity. Waiters rushed to and fro balancing-half-a-dozen 
dishes on one shoulder, as only Parisian waiters can, meals served 
being at the rate of two a minute ! 

‘Next in importance to the quality of the viands,’ my in- 
formant went on, ‘is the excellence of the cooking. We keep 
four cooks, each a chef in his own department. No apprentices, 
or gate-sauces, as we call them. One of our cooks is a rétissewr, 
his sole business being to roast; another is a saucier, who is 
entirely given up to sauce-making ; 

Here my old friend stopped, my intense look of amusement 
exciting his own, and, indeed, the matter seemed one for mirth, 
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also for a humiliating comparison. Since Voltaire’s scathing 
utterance, England pilloried as the benighted country of one 
sauce, how little have we progressed! In a London restau- 
rant from how many sauces could we select in sitting down 
to an eighteenpenny meal? Probably two or three—i.e., mint- 
sauce in May and apple-sauce in October, throughout the rest 
of the year contenting ourselves with melted butter. Truly, 
they manage these things better in France. I dare aver that 
here the thrice-favoured diner could enjoy a different sauce on 
each day of the year. Again, I could not help making another 
comparison. The unhappy rétissewr! What a terrible sameness, 
that perpetual roasting from January to December! The saucier, 
on the contrary, must be set down as a highly favoured individual, 
having a quite unlimited field for the play of fancy and imagina- 
tion. 

‘The third cooks vegetables, and the fourth prepares soups 
and stews. Pastry and ices, being in comparatively small 
demand, are supplied from outside. We employ four 
waiters ‘ 

Here, a second time, I could not resist an ejaculation of 
surprise. At least a score of the nimblest, most adroit beings 
imaginable seemed on duty, so lightning-like their movements 
that each, in a sense, quadrupled himself, appeared to be in 
several places at once. That marvellous adjusting of a dozen 
dishes, the shoulder doing duty as a dumb waiter is another 
surprising feat, perhaps explained as follows: a friend of my own 
attributes French nimbleness to a difference in the seat of 
gravity. Why do French folk never slip on floors and stairs, 
however highly polished? Because, he says, their centre of 
gravity differs from our own. Be this as it may, French plates 
and dishes, when overturned, are attracted to the ground pre- 
cisely like Newton’s apple. 

‘Our waiters receive wages,’ my informant went on, ‘and of 
course get a great deal in tips, sometimes a hundred francs to 
divide between them ina day. Out of this, however, they have 
to pay for breakages, and immense numbers of plates and dishes 
are smashed in the course of the year.’ 

If Frenchmen can keep their feet under circumstances 
perilous to the rest of the world, they are naturally not proof 
against shocks. And in these crowded dining-rooms the wonder 
is that aecidents were not constantly occurring. 

Déewner over, Madame J mére accompanied me for a 
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stroll on the boulevard. What a difference between the Paris 
. Sentier and the London City! 

The weather was neither balmy nor sultry, yet the broad 
pavement of the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle was turned into a 
veritable recreation ground. Here, in the very heart of com- 
mercial Paris, as in the Pare Monceaux or the Champs Elysées, 
ladies and nursemaids sat in rows, whilst children trundled their 
hoops or played ball. So long as out-of-door life is practicable, 
French folks will not spend the day within four walls, this habit, 
perhaps, greatly accounting for the national cheerfulness. De- 
lightful it was to see how old and young enjoyed themselves amid 
the prevailing noise and bustle, the enormously wide pavement 
having room for all. The boulevard is, indeed, alike lounge, 
playground, and promenade. On the boulevard is focussed the 
life of Paris, and, to my thinking, nowhere is this life more worth 
studying than in the immediate neighbourhood of the noble 
Porte St.-Denis. - 

As we strolled to and fro I had a very interesting and sugges- 
tive conversation with Madame J , senior, and as her share of 
it throws an interesting light upon French modes of thought, I 
venture to repeat a portion. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘my husband and myself are both well 
pleased with our daughter-in-law. She brought our son no 
fortune——’ 

‘No fortune ?’ I interrupted, incredulously. 

‘ That is to say, no fortune to speak of, nothing to be called a 
dowry. When advising Marcel as to the choice of a wife we did 
not encourage him to look out for money ; on the contrary, whilst 
he could have married into moneyed families, he chose, with our 
approbation, a portionless girl, but one well fitted by character 
and education to be an aid and companion to her husband. 
Suppose, for instance, that he had married a girl, say, with capital 
bringing in two or three thousand francs a year. She would have 
been quite above keeping the books and living in the restaurant, 
and most likely would have needed her entire income for dress 
and amusements. No, it is very bad policy for a young man who 
has his way to make to look out for a dot. I have always found 
it so, more than one young man of my acquaintance having been 
ruined by.a pretentious and thriftless wife. My daughter-in-law, 
.as you see, takes kindly to her duties and position. She is 
amiable, intelligent, and simple in her habits, With such a wife 
Marcel is sure to get on.’ 
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For the next few years this young couple will give their 
minds entirely to business, foregoing comfort, ease, and recrea- 
tion in order to insure the future and lay the foundations of 
ultimate fortune. By-and-by, when affairs have been put on a 
sure footing, they will take a pretty little flat near. Monsieur’s 
place will be occasionally taken by a head waiter; Madame’s 
duties at the desk relegated to a lady bookkeeper. English and 
French ideals of life differ. To the French mind any sacrifices 
appear light when made in the interest of the future—above all, 
the future of one’s children. Doubtless by the time this young 
restaurateur and his wife have reached middle age they will have 
amassed a small fortune, and, long before old age overtakes them, 
be able to retire. 

Let no one suppose that sordidness is the necessary result of 
such matter-of-fact views. Here, at least, high commercial 
standard and rules of conduct go hand in hand with uncompro- 
mising laboriousness and thrift; for in France the stimulus to 
exertion, the lode-star of existence, the corner-stone of domestic 
polity, is concern for the beings as yet unborn, the worthy 
foundation of a family. 

The super-excellent education now received by every French 
citizen is not thrown away. I found restaurant-keeping by no 
means incompatible with literary and artistic taste—an intelligent 
appreciation of good books, good pictures, and good music. 

On our return to the restaurant for tea we found the large 
dining-rooms deserted except for three somnolent figures in one 
corner, One waiter was enjoying his afternoon out; his com- 
panions were getting a nap with their feet on chairs. All was 
spick and span—in readiness for the four or five hundred 
diners at six o’clock. Meantime, we had the place to ourselves. 

In the midst of our tea-drinking a gentlemanly looking 
individual, wearing a tall hat and frock-coat, entered, and, after 
a short colloquy with the young master, passed out again. 

‘You would never guess that gentleman’s errand,’ Marcel 
said, smiling as he re-seated himself at the tea-table. 

‘He looked to me like a rather distinguished customer,’ I 
replied ; ‘some Government functionary on half-pay, or small 
rentier.’ 

Marcel smiled again. 

‘That well-dressed gentleman, then, supplies us with tooth- 
picks, which his wife makes at home. He calls once a month, 
and our orders amount to about a franc a day. I daresay he and 
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his wife between them make from thirty to forty francs a week 
and contrive to keep up appearances upon that sum, It is an 
instance of what we call la misére dorée’ (gilded poverty). 

Truly one lives to learn! That retailer of cwre-dents, in his 
silk hat and frock-coat, was another novel experience of Parisian 
life—an experience not without its pathos. I shall not easily 
forget the gentlemanly looking man with his long favoris and 
his odd industry. I add that the Paris City—7.ec., ‘Le Sentier ’— 
since July last has followed English initiative, warehouses and 
offices being now closed therein from noon on Saturday till 
Monday morning. 

M. BetHamM-EpDwWarpbs, 
Officier de U Instruction Publique de France. 
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Billy. 


ILLY lay on the hearthrug, half on his side, half on his back, 
with an air of fatuous tranquillity. His head was flung 

back so that his white chin showed; his right fore-paw, raised in 
the air by his ridiculous attitude, drooped limply over the other 
paw, which the hearthrug supported. Only a spoiled cat could 
have assumed a position of such confiding impertinence. Billy 
was aspoiled cat. Not because of his beauty—he had none. He 
was just a nondescript cat, best described, perhaps, by the 
word ‘tawny.’ But he had a strong personality. Three years ago 
he had come to Robert North’s household as a wastrel, and entered 
it just because his will was firmer than the will of any of its 
inmates. Day after day he had laid siege to the house by lying 
on the gravel path outside and neither mewing nor running away, 
but gracefully arching his back and doing homage whenever 
any one came out. Finally a bone was given him, and the day 
after he jumped through an open window and took possession of 
the kitchen hearthrug. In another week he had taken possession 
of the whole house, with a marked preference for the best spare 
bedroom and the drawing-room. He purred everywhere, but he 
purred there most. He was not a cat who mewed; though, if 
trodden on severely, he sometimes swore—‘ not loud, but deep,’ 
in a manner that made the person who had trodden on him hurry 
to the pantry in alarm to get him a bone. He had a keen per- 
ception of the relation between cause and effect, and when this 
had happened twice he used to waylay every one in the house, 
in the darkest corners, where it was inevitable that he should be 
trodden upon. That end secured, he swore with such peculiar 
malignity that the culprit felt dismayed at the feelings he or she 
had unconsciously aroused, and sought the larder to soothe them, 
with Billy after. In time, to be sure, this artifice was discovered 
and discouraged ; but Billy, from his inner consciousness, evolved a 
fresh one. He lay about, as usual, under people’s feet till trodden 
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upon ; then he gave one sharp, irrepressible mew of pain, and 
followed it immediately with seraphic purring, as if anxious to 
assure the offender that all was already forgiven and forgotten. 
This unexpected generosity melted the hardest heart, and Billy 
was enthusiastically caressed and called ‘ good Billy!’ and once 
more regaled from the pantry. 

In short, Billy was a spoiled cat. The two maid-servants 
spoiled him; even the boot-boy, even the gardener spoiled him ; 
and his master spoiled him most of all—for he had been Winnie’s 
favourite, and Winnie was dead. 

Robert North had married late, and he had loved his wife 
passionately. They had been engaged for five years, married for 
two. For two years they were ideally happy, in a companionship 
that is found by few. She came to him from many irksome 
duties, from a life spent for others; it was rapture to him to 
surround her with peace and comfort, with the music and the 
books she loved, and to note day by day how sheer an impossibility 
it was that happiness should make her selfish. Almost before he 
had grown used to the beauty and the miracle of it she died. 

He had loved her with his heart and his soul and his brain ; 
the memory of a woman loved with all three does not pass from 
a man’s life. He knew many other women, but his eyes were 
clear, and forithe most part he found them less loyal than Winnie, 
or less loving, or less true—if her equal in all other things, 
without her quaint humour and uniqueness. We call human 
beings forgetful, but there are people we can never forget : and, as 
a rule, when we are forgotten it is, after all, our own fault. How- 
ever, this is the story not of a man, but of a cat. 

For a year Billy had been Winnie’s especial protégé, and this 
gave him a claim to consideration which could never be cancelled. 
Since he came to the Norths’ there had been no tragedy in his 
life, save, perhaps, the tragedy of the Grey Cat, which one is 
inclined to think she brought upon herself. For she followed 
Billy night and day, and Billy would have none of her. To put 
it bluntly, he swore at her, and sometimes bit her, and tore out 
portions of her fur. Nevertheless, there was in him an instinct 
of masculine courtesy which made him, when she came mewing 
round him and his bone (her mew was very loud and piteous), 
march away with an air of aloofness, and sit down with his back 
turned to her, leaving the bone at her disposal. This happened 
whenever food was given to Billy outside the door—the Grey 
Cat never entered the house, being a vagrant Ishmaelite cat, 
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with predatory habits. It was the same with the basket. A 
basket was placed for Billy in an old kennel and filled with clean 
hay. For some time he occupied it, but when the Grey Cat 
demanded this also, Billy swore, but yielded, and slept on the 
floor of the kennel, while the Grey Cat nestled into the warm hay. 
Yet, though he not infrequently renounced bed and board for her, 
all Billy’s dealings with the Grey Cat were characterised by con- 
tempt or hatred. She was not a winning cat, and one day she 
disappeared. Whether from sheer life-weariness, or from poison, 
or snare, or water, she went, no doubt, to the especial paradise 
reserved for homeless cats. But Billy’s feelings after her loss 
underwent a curious revulsion. He moped and grew thin; morn- 
ing after morning he smelt round the basket to see if the Grey 
Cat had returned. She did not return, and Clara, the housemaid, 
persisted that for at least two months Billy was not like the same 
cat. But Clara, as everyone knew, was imaginative and romantic. 

At all events, that tragedy, if tragedy it was, had happened 
almost a year ago, and Billy, when this record presents him to 
the reader, was happy, and hungry, and glossy as ever. Only the 
fire was growing rather too hot, and just as Robert North and his 
housekeeper entered the room, he rolled over into the shelter of 
the great armchair. North stooped down and patted him, elicit- 
ing a sleepy purr. 

‘ Billy,’ he said, ‘I am going away! They will take care of 
you; but, if they don’t, write tome. I will give you an addressed 
envelope and a sheet of paper anda stamp. You will find them 
in the library.’ 

Billy was quite accustomed to be addressed as a human being 
by North and by the whole household, who had caught the trick 
from the master. He purred louder, and stretched himself 
further and further yet on the soft rug till, if you had not known 
he was a real cat, you would have concluded that he was made 
of elastic. 

‘I am going away, Billy,’ North repeated, ‘to see Archer, 
who is ill. You know Archer, Billy; he gave you oysters. I 
may be gone a month.’ 

Billy purred and purred. The future, to his mind, was only a 
dim vista of cream, and fish, and chicken-bones, and fires, and 
hearthrugs, and caressing hands, and other cats on the roof at 
night. It would always be so. 

‘ Billy,’ said North, ‘ you are an irresponsive cat. I have told 
you that Iam going away. Why don't you mew?’ 
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But Billy purred on. 

‘You'll look after him, Sarah,’ North said to the sturdy, 
kindly-faced servant—half cook, half working-housekeeper—who 
had entered with him. ‘ My sister-in-law doesn’t much care for 
cats; no more, I imagine, does her maid, and Clara will be away ; 
so I put him in your charge. I shouldn’t like him to come to 
grief.’ 

‘No, indeed, sir!’ said Sarah heartily. ‘Ill look after him 
in the kitchen. Mrs. Angus, she won’t want him in the drawing- 
room. She never took to him, nor he to her. They know as 
well as Christians, bless you! He snarled at her, Billy did.’ 

‘Ah,’ said North soberly, ‘it doesn’t do to snarl in this world, 
Billy. Always purr. I shall start by the ten train in the 
morning, Sarah, and Mrs. Angus comes in the afternoon.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Sarah, not too cordially. 

Mrs. Angus was the widow of Robert North’s eldest brother, 
who had been a ne’er-do-weel, and left her rather poorly off. IIl- 
natured persons said that it served her right, for she had driven 
him to drink by a course of strict dogmatic Evangelicalism and 
- three religious services on Sunday, besides prayers morning and 
night. The charitable, however, called her ‘a worthy woman’; 
and generally she spent two-thirds of the year at the homes of 
various friends and relatives. Whether she invited herself or 
they invited her was never clearly known. Certain it is, however, 
that she regarded herself as indispensable in many households. 
She was an invaluable, if somewhat ruthless, chaperon; she also 
had a gift for domestic economy; and somehow she, with her 
maid, contrived to install herself in people’s houses when they 
went for holidays. The arrangement suited her excellently: 
indeed, in her inmost soul she preferred a house in the absence 
of host and hostess. She was left free to conduct family prayers 
ad libitum with whatever domestics remained at her disposal ; 
to explain the proper mode of dusting, or of laying fires, or 
making pastry ; to economise the kitchen coals; to remonstrate 
with the milkman and the greengrocer; to warn the knife-boy 
against Ritualism, and to ask the nearest Evangelical clergyman 
to tea. By these various methods, slowly but surely, she would 
bring the domestic machinery to the verge of an explosion ; but, 
as a rule, the rightful managers of the machine returned just in 
time to prevent one, and Mrs. Angus departed serenely to other 
servants, other greengrocers, and other milkmen with an un- 
shaken consciousness of having done her duty. Indeed, she was 
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an annual scourge, which it was idle to attempt either to avoid or 
resist. There seemed to be an inevitable Fate behind her; but 
it was only her own supreme conviction that she was indis- 
pensable. No one had hitherto dared to disturb it, and it was 
probable that no one ever would. Certainly not North, who 
submitted to her incursions with philosophic calm, and who, 
this year, had deliberately invited her with the prospect of 
being at home. But one can hardly say that he was sorry 
when his friend’s illness compelled his absence. He knew that 
Mrs. Angus would be perfectly happy without him. What she 
really wanted was his house, with its comforts, its luxurious 
appointments, its freedom from all money anxieties, and her 
position there as his locum tenens, with its prestige, its authority, 
and its spiritual opportunities—for, to Mrs. Angus, even the 
newspaper-boy and the policeman on his beat were spiritual 
opportunities. 

North knew what would happen, or he thought he knew. 
On his return he would find the milkman, and the butcher, and 
the greengrocer in a state of righteous indignation, protesting 
that their integrity had never been questioned before; he would 
find Sarah in tears, having given notice; he would find that the 
boot-boy had run away to avoid morning Sunday-school. And 
Sarah would recall her notice, and the tradespeople would be 
pacified, and the boot-boy would come back—and, after all, Mrs. 
Angus was poorly off, and his own sister-in-law. He couldn't 
do less. As for Billy, he would be safe in the kitchen with 
Sarah. 

So North went away. He said good-bye to Billy; but Billy 
did not understand, and still purred, circling round his shoes, till 
the cab came, and North drove off. Billy did not even watch the 
cab out of sight; he became occupied in cleaning his tail, right 
from one end to another, and that task, which is a difficult one 
even for a cat, absorbed him completely. When he had done 
with his tail, he wandered upstairs into the drawing-room, and 
established himself in his favourite red plush arm-chair. There 
he slept for quite four hours. 

He was waked suddenly by being tumbled from the chair to 
the hearthrug with a want of ceremony unique in the history of 
the past three years. Generally, if a chair of which Billy had 
taken possession was really needed, he was removed—chair- 
cushion and all—and set down gently, with the least possible 
shock to his nerves, This violent method was new to him; he 
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was only half-awake, but he was awake enough to know that he 
had been treated disrespectfully, and he retired to the far corner 
of the hearthrug, sat down with his back to the intruder, and 
sulked. 

‘Surely, Sarah, you don’t allow cats in the drawing-room ! 
The best chair, too!’ 

Mts. Angus, for it was she, spoke in a loud, brusque voice. 
She had a loud, brusque presence, as disquieting to human heings 
as to cats. People receded from her furtively, masking an 
inward nervousness, as they do from a steam roller. Even Sarah, 
the stout-hearted, drew back a step as she answered : 

‘No, ma’am—that is, yes, ma’am. You see Billy’s a spoiled 
cat !” 

‘I don’t approve of spoiling animals,’ said Mrs. Angus severely. 
‘You may take it downstairs, Sarah. It looks in good condition— 
what do you feed it on? I have always found porridge an 
excellent food for cats. Meat makes them savage.’ 

‘Indeed, ma’am,’ replied Sarah dubiously. She was secretly 
indignant at hearing Billy called ‘ it’—‘as if he hadn’t more sense 
than many a Christian,’ she said afterwards to Clara. ‘We 
haven’t tried him yet, not with porridge. He'll maybe eat a 
bit of custard pudding whiles, if the fit takes him,’ she added, more 
hopefully. 

‘Custard pudding!’ said Mrs. Angus, with genuine horror. 
‘Custard pudding for a cat! Are there no invalids in your 
neighbourhood who would be thankful for such dainty 
remnants ?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ said Sarah stolidly, but beginning to twist the 
corner of her apron between her fingers, always a sign of unusual 
mental disturbance. ‘We gives them whole puddings, ma’am. 
Mr. North he doesn’t hold with sending away mere remnants.’ 

And Sarah beat a hasty retreat to the kitchen, followed by 
Billy, now wideawake enough to distinguish between friend and 
foe, and also to remember that he had not had his dinner. 
Sarah gave him a sumptuous one, with scraps of chicken and cold 
whiting. The maid of Mrs. Angus had followed her mistress 
upstairs, and the coast was clear. 

‘Cold porridge, indeed!’ Sarah said contemptuously. ‘You 
sha’n’t come to that, not while I’m here, Billy! And a lucky 
thing it is for you that Iam here. Next thing she’d be trying to 
feed you on her worn-out shoe-laces.’ 

She bent down to stroke Billy, who, with unusual demonstra- 
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tiveness, licked her hand and walked round her feet. He was 
extremely fond of whiting, and he had never heard of a bolt out 
of the blue. The next day Clara went for her holidays, but he 
had Sarah and the kitchen still. It was the day after that the 
bolt fell. For Sarah was summoned, by telegram, to the bedside 
of a dying relative; and the house was left in change of Mrs. 
Angus and her maid. The maid was almost a replica of her 
mistress, nearly as brusque, as ‘dour,’ and quite as economical, 
For seven years she had helped Mrs. Angus to economise, till 
with both the women economy had become a kind of ideal, to be 
worshipped for its own sake, and if possible, propagated. Mrs. 
Angus by no means regretted Sarah’s departure ; since she saw 
her way to pointing out to Robert North, on his return, the many 
reductions which, under her own régime, had been effected in the 
weekly expenditure. Her pale cheek warmed at the thought ; the 
triumph she foresaw, to her, was not prosaic. Rather it seemed 
the triumph of a religious conviction. 

Mrs. Angus was pre-eminently a woman of convictions. She 
possessed a myriad of them; they were a complete handbook of 
ethics; and perhaps no emergency had ever come into her life 
with which she had not wrestled successfully in the strength of 
one or the other of them. She would really, had the stake been in 
vogue, have faced it without flinching, and, what is more remark- 
able, she was not afraid of blackbeetles. If she ever had been, 
she had overcome the weakness. And about her convictions there 
was nothing gaseous or effervescent. Most of us are rather proud 
if we have only two or three fixed principles, like stars resolved 
out of the nebulous matter of mood, or sentiment, or passion. 
The principles of Mrs. Angus were all fixed—devoid even of 
elasticity. They were hard as the wheels and cranks of some 
intricate engine, and they fitted relentlessly into each other. She 
was fond of the maxim that the strength of a chain is in its 
weakest link, and in her moral machinery she paid much attention 
to the small wheels and pivots that other women leave to look 
after themselves. Doubtless, the instinct of self-preservation 
guided her aright. Some people’s axioms are all tied together 
with red tape so tightly that you cannot take out one without 
breaking the tape and upsetting the whole bundle. And an 
impartial observer would have seen that if, for example, Mrs. 
Angus once deviated so far from her metallic code of behaviour 
as to treat a tawny cat as a respected member of the household, 
and consult his preferences at mealtimes, the whole machine 
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would become out of gear, and she might steal, or swear, or 
gamble—in short, she might do anything! Theoretically, her 
mode of life had many advantages. But it was hard upon Billy, 
who had never been treated axiomatically, but had wandered in 
whatever primrose path of dalliance his four paws preferred. 
And he did not understand. For some days he persisted in 
roaming drearily about the house, looking for Sarah or his 
master; but he found himself chased relentlessly from drawing- 
room and dining-room and library, and Priscilla the maid refused 
to tolerate him in the kitchen, alleging that he leapt on the table 
and stole—or would have stolen if there had been anything to 
steal. Doubtless he would have ; but there was nothing. Every 
eatable was taken into the pantry as soon as it was done with, and 
the pantry door was locked. Outside that pantry door Billy 
sometimes sat, like the Peri at the gate of Paradise; but he was 
only thrust away roughly by Priscilla’s heavy slipper. Then he 
ran upstairs to look again for his lost friends, only to be rebuffed 
once more by Mrs. Angus, who considered him an undisciplined 
cat. Once, in the desolation of his soul, he turned and snapped 
fiercely at her foot. The strong leather of her boot defied him ; 
but from that time he was looked upon not only as an undis- 
ciplined but a savage animal, and wholly forbidden the house. As 
for meals, they were put outside for him, and consisted chiefly of 
cold porridge or bread soaked in milk and water. In sheer hunger, 
Billy sometimes ate a mouthful of cold porridge, but it was not 
even made with milk, and all his instincts rebelled against it. As 
for the other mixture, he walked round it, smelt it once, then 
turned away with a mew of wistful inquiry—Billy, who in his 
palmy days had never mewed, but purred much, and sworn a 
little. Occasionally scraps of fat were thrown him—he had 
always detested fat—or bones; but though he sprang at the bones 
eagerly, he found that there was really nothing whatever on them. 
He grew gaunt, and his eyes gleamed hungrily. Yet he seemed 
to have little heart to hunt for mice or birds, and indeed a cat 
who has been spoiled for three years makes an indifferent hunter. 
Exiled though he was from every hearthrug, the mat at the back 
kitchen door was not denied him, and there he crouched, in a 
strange apathetic posture, hour after hour. You cannot expect a 
cat to purr on a régime of porridge, or even cold potato without 
gravy, and he had ceased to purr. He wanted creamy new milk, 
and scraps of fish, and chicken bones. He wanted some one to 
make much of him, and kindly hands and yoices, and. cosy rugs, 
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and plush armchairs, and Sarah and his master. His spirit was 
becoming broken. 

At last one day he roused himself and caught a sparrow It 
was not remarkable that he should prefer a sparrow to porridge ; 
but it was part of the code of Mrs. Angus that cats should not 
catch birds; and Billy could not explain that of late years he had 
never hunted sparrows, but only lain lazily on the wall and 
watched them flutter within a yard of him, summer day after 
summer day. He was called a wicked, cruel cat, and Priscilla 

-chased him with a broom. But the broom never touched Billy: 
he had fled too far. Once more he had gone out into the world 
to seek his fortune, perhaps with some vague hope of finding 
Sarah or his master; and when Robert North returned, just two 
days later, the cat was lost. If Billy had only waited two days! 
If only he had made shift a little longer with porridge and cold 
potato! For the autumn had set in, and even from the sternest 
protector cats may go further and fare worse in the falling of the 
year. 


One night, two months later, Robert North was sitting alone 
in his library by a bright fire—alone, as he would always be. He 
had his books, and books are friends; but they cannot make up 
for the glint of a woman’s hair in the firelight, or a hushed step 
on the floor, or the kind look in a woman’s eyes. Ah! that kind 
look, that look of fidelity so changeless, one would have staked 
one’s soul that it must conquer death ! 

Through the deep silence North heard a faint mew. He shut 
his book, went to the glass door that opened on the garden, 
and, flinging it wide, looked out into the night—a cold night full 
of stars. There was another mew, this time of relief, and some- 
thing crawled to his feet, tried to walk round them and to trip him 
up in the old manner, but grew tired and stopped, then, very 
feebly, followed him into the warm, bright room. It was Billy, 
starved and lame, his fur, that used to be so glossy, in which 
he took such pride, matted and torn and lustreless. He was 
conscious that he looked a wreck, for under North’s eyes he made 
one faint pathetic effort to lick his fur, and then, desisting, 
stretched himself stiffly before the fire, upon the old, kind hearth- 
rug, with an air of having come home at last. 

‘Oh, Billy, Billy, where have you been ?’ said North, and rang 
for Sarah. Within the next few minutes portions of every dainty 
in the hoyse had been offered to Billy, and he had only purred 
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contentedly but feebly, and turned his head away. Warm -milk, 
cream, partridge, salmon—Billy was no longer to be tempted by F 
any of these things, and by and by they gave up efforts which 

only wearied him. Then Robert North sent the servants to bed 

—in tears. It did not occur to him to go to bed himself. Billy, : 
lying on the rug, not in his old negligent fashion, but strangely, ; 
almost rigidly, slept, or seemed to sleep, and ;North opened his 
book again, But a quarter of an hour exhausted his power of 
reading, and he knelt down by his luckless favourite, and stroked 
the tangled fur. 

‘ You’ve been in the wars, Billy! Poor old cat!’ 

Billy turned his head the fraction of an inch, and his ear 
quivered. He made an effort to lick North’s hand. There was 
one faint, ghostly purr, like a final verdict on men and things ; 
then Robert North, bending nearer, saw that his eyes were glazing. 





—— 


May KENDALL. 























Taurus Intervenes. 


OOKBY, the County Count Bailiff, came to the village eagerly 
that July morning. He was after Nick Peel, commonly 
called, by a fine irony, ‘The Novice,’ and should he lay hands on 
that well-known local character the county gaol would probably 
have one more inmate by night. For Hookby had a warrant for 
the arrest of Nicholas Peel, labourer. 

As usual with Peel it was a claim for debt, pushed unusually. 
But county court orders that hardened sinner scoffed at, and an 
execution always found the hut of a cottage where he spent his 
few indoor hours with nothing in it worth the seizure. So this 
irate creditor had decided on Peel’s person. And Hookby, besides 
having a natural or acquired delight in his profession, took a very 
special interest in Peel. Of late Peel had given him much 
trouble in serving his summonses, and had received them at last 
with galling and sarcastic truths relative to Hookby. So Hookby, 
who was a short, stocky man, with a red blob of a nose stuck in 
the middle of a very freckled face that had a bristly border of 
flaming whisker round it, and who generally wore a scarlet kerchief 
encircling his bull neck and carried a short crook-ended stick in 
his fist, took a pair of handcuffs and one companion, and came 
willingly. The companion was a pale, spectacled fellow who 
looked on the affair as a joke at first. 

But Peel proved more elusive than the eels he caught in June, 
or the hares he snared in October. As soon as Hookby and his 
helper reached one end of the village they heard of Peel at the 
other. And the village may lave a mere hundred houses but it 
embraces several thousand acres. 

The two myrmidons, as a matter of form, had come straight 
from the station to Peel’s cottage. This they found unlocked ; 
one dirty cup and saucer and one ditto plate on the deal table, an 
old bait-can which had heen used as saucepan on the hob, black 
ashes in the grate, a cast net looped up to dry from door to door, 
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a red cage with a fine linnet in it over the window, and a hutch 
containing two ferrets in the corner. But no Nicholas Peel. 

Enoch Tabb, who was just hobbling back to the farm in a 
sleeved waistcoat and with a hedgehook over his shoulder, said 
Peel had gone up to Cotter’s Wood. Cotter’s Wood was a mile 
away, but after exploring the Goose and the Dun Cow, Hookby 
and his companion trudged thither. Beside the wood they met 
John Arley, who assured them they had come quite wrong. They 
would find the Novice at the Spotted Dog, right down below, quite 
the other end of the parish. For verily the Novice had drawn a 
shilling unexpectedly that morning, and the Spotted Dog was the 
house he at present used. 

At the Spotted Dog no one had seen Peel. But the landlord 
believed he had gone over to Elby, a village some mile and a half 
further on, and where the feast was held that day. He wouldn’t 
be certain, but if you asked him that was his opinion. Elby 
Feast ; that was where the Novice was. 

Just then in came Peter Sall, who said he had seen the Novice 
along Bell’s Footpath an hour before. Bell’s Footpath lay quite 
another way, and if Peel were there he assuredly had not gone to 
Elby.. When Sall had spoken, George Brinn, who sat in the corner 
smoking, and who always knew different, declared that the Novice 
had gone with Jacob Free down to the allotments to help dig his 
potatoes. He was sure, because he had heard them talking of it 
overnight, and Jacob had got the empties. Then Peter, who was 
just as contrary, told George he ought to know better, that the 
Novice never kad done any work and never would; nothing 
but trap, and snare, and poach everything that ran, or swam, or 
flew. 

‘So many as give a dog a bad name,’ said the landlord re- 
proachfully, when Peter had drunk his beer and flung off. ‘ Now 
Novice ain’t lazy, ’e’s only good-natured. People ask ’im to buy 
things, an’ ’e does it for the good of trade. Then when ’e don’t 
get imposed on, ’e suffers some other way,’ lamented the landlord, 
and all the company looked at Hookby and his companion as 
though they were headsmen in the Middle Ages. 

The two left, and met the children swarming out of school. 
One of the boys called ‘Ginger’ after Hookby, and Hookby, his 
patience long since exhausted, chased him and cuffed him. There- 
upon a mob of juveniles followed them hooting. The chastised 
youngster had run on ahead, crying, and presently his mother, 
bare-armed and red-faced, squared up to Hookby. 
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In the middle of the altercation ensuing Peel was seen 
quietly leaving the Goose, fifty yards down the street. Hookby 
evaded the irate matron and hurried, followed by his companion 
and a roar of jeers. Peel did not hurry, so Hookby, keeping him 
in sight, slowed down. 

Peel kept straight past the Dun Cow and rounded the church 
leisurely. He was a loose-limbed, high-shouldered fellow, with a 
pitted, hard-boned face, and a black dab of a moustache over a 
mouth that turned down mournfully at the corners. He wore a 
flapping coat that looked all pockets, and dingy brown leggings 
laced with string, and his gait was sprawling and shambling. He 
turned down a grassy lane, then, presently, climbed a meadow gate 
and strolled across the turf. When Hookby and his companion 
came to the gate they found it locked. As Hookby mounted a 
voice said, ‘I say!’ 

It was Enoch Tabb, over the other hedge. 

‘Well ?’ said Hookby. 

‘You see that bull?’ said Enoch, pointing with his hedgehook. 
In the meadow was a white bull with large horns, and a ring 
in its nose on which the sun glinted. ‘If you go over there 
ell be on yer,’ said Enoch further. ‘ You see the gate’s locked.’ 

Hookby paused astride. The bull was looking his way 
interestedly. Peel dawdled a chain-measure distant, his thumbs 
in his waistcoat as though the meadow were his and all in it. 

‘Hi! hi!’ shouted Hookby. 

‘ Mornin’,’ answered Peel, turning and pausing. 

‘Come this way! I’ve got something for you !’ 

‘Keep it for yourself, said Peel. ‘Ill make you a present of 
it.’ 

‘In the name of the law!’ called Hookby, flourishing a blue 
paper. 

‘You bring it then, you’re paid for it.. I shall ’ave to report 
you at ’eadquarters for laziness and failure of dooty.’ 

Enoch grinned and Hookby swore. ‘I don’t believe the bull’s 
vicious,’ he said, getting down on the meadow side of the gate. 

‘Don’t say you ain’t bin fair warned,’ said Enoch. ‘’E knows 
the Novice: every crittur on ‘arth knows ’im.’ 

‘You told me one lie before,’ said Hookby, hesitating. 

‘Let your mate try,’ counselled Enoch. ‘’E’s younger, an’ e’s 
lesser in the waist an’ longer in the leg. An’ ’e ain’t so ’igh- 
coloured.’ 

(‘I knowed ’Ookby was mighty touchy about ’is build an’ ’is 
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complexion,’ Enoch related afterwards. ‘’E grunted an’ looked 
at ’is mate, who looked at ’is watch and said ’e should ’ave to 
‘urry off to catch the next train back to Dunston. Then ’Ookby 
called ’im names, an’ marched off across the field.’) 

The bull came to meet Hookby, who stopped twenty yards 
away, doubtfully. The bull stopped too, and sniffed, and shook 
his head. Presently he began to paw the turf with his fore feet. 

‘Come back! come back!’ Enoch called from the lane. 
‘Come back !—stiddy !’ 

Rookby retired with his face to the foe. The bull just 
followed him, nearly to the gate. 

‘Good thing you didn’t run,’ said Enoch. ‘’E’d’a’ bin on yer 
in a jiffey. I don’t want to go as a witness to a Crowner’s Quest.’ 

‘T’ll ’ave ’im,’ vowed Hookby between his teeth, ‘if I stop 
‘ere for a month!’ 

Peel sauntered.. He picked buttercups and stuck them in his 
coat. He walked along the fence which divided some cottage 
gardens from the meadow, and looked over at the potatoes. He 
joked with a woman or two gathering fruit. He walked round 
the pond, which lay some twenty yards from the fence, and pelted 
arat. He surveyed the sky and studied the wind. He cocked 
his arms at flying pigeons as though he were aiming with a gun. 
At length he walked towards the far side of the meadow, and 
Enoch said confidently, ‘’E means slippin’ out through 
Timmins’s.’ 

‘You go round,’ said Hookby to his companion. But the 
other demurred, and Hookby went round along the next field 
alone. Then Peel came back, and Hookby came back too, 
fuming. ‘Where on earth that blessed bobby of yours is,’ he 
said, ‘ I can’t think!’ 

‘Elby Feast,’ answered Enoch. ‘Besides, there’s a big ’ouse 
there, with a free-’anded squire an’ a good-lookin’ cook.’ 

Peel walked again through to the other side of the meadow 
and fairly vanished through the hedge. Hookby hastened round 
as before, his companion with him. Then, when the two had 
made the circuit, Peel rethreaded the hedge and appeared again 
in the meadow with his guardian bull. When Hookby got back 
to the lane he was mopping his face. ‘I'll get ’im extra for this,’ 
he said viciously. 

*It is ’ot,’ said Enoch. ‘ There’s Novice makin’ for to sit in 
the shade. “Bout dinner time I think.’ Enoch had bread and 
pork under his thumb. 
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‘Go to the nearest pub and fetch something,’ said Hookby to 
his companion. ‘I’m starving.’ 

The other went readily, but he did not return. (He had just 
time to catch a train back to Dunston. Afterwards he declared 
he had sent Hookby bread and cheese and beer by a boy, but 
Hookby never received it.) When Hookby realised that his 
companion had deserted him he raged like a madman. He 
stamped up and down the lane, and shook his stick, and vowed 
things. ‘Don’t wear yourself, Mr. ’Ookby,’ Enoch advised him, 
‘don’t wear yourself. Now, look at the Novice.’ 

The Novice apparently went prepared. He sat down under 
one of the trees, and pulled out a flat bottle and parcel wrapped 
in paper. He spread the paper on his legs like a table-cloth, 
drank at his bottle, and fell to using a pocket-knife vigorously. 
‘You can almost ’ear ‘im smack ’is lips,’ said Enoch to Hookby 
interestedly. Then Enoch heard Hookby swear. 

The afternoon wore away. Nick Peel lay down in the shade 
and went to sleep. Not far off him the bull also lay down, 
between him and the lane. Hookby sat on the gate and chewed 
grass, and resolved audibly what he would do with Peel when he 
got him, and what he would tell that errant companion of his. 
Every now and then Enoch Tabb looked over the hedge and in- 
quired brightly, ‘ Well, and ’ow are we getting on ?’ 

News spread, and after six o'clock men came into the lane to 
smoke their pipes and await developments. The fence which 
divided gardens and meadow was fringed with heads. From lane 
to palings jokes and inquiries were shouted, back and forward. 
Hookby, who had procured something to eat and drink by means 
of an extra shilling bribe to a boy messenger, and who had felt 
temporarily better, went purple under the pricking. ' 

‘Whose bull is it?’ he snapped for the fiftieth time. ‘I'll 
‘ave the owner up for keepin’ a dangerous animal. An’ who 
knows it? Somebody can manage it besides ’¢m !’ 

He took a sovereign from his pocket and offered it to any that 
should fetch the bull out—or the Novice. He held it up between 
finger and thumb and turned slowly round with it. ‘ Anybody ?’ 
he said. ‘Either the bull or the man ?’ 

‘Money first,’ said Peter Sall. 

‘No; work first,’ said Hookby. ‘There’s witnesses.’ 

Peter took off his coat and got on the gate. (A little man, 
Peter, but plucky.) Before he got down on the other side a 
woman’s voice came sharp across from the gardens: ‘Peter! 
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Peter Salil! I’m a-lookin’ at yer. You keep your fingers out of 
‘ot pies! You set foot in that medder if you dare !’ 

Peter glanced at the sovereign, hesitated, and got back in the 
lane. ‘I ain’t frit o’ the bull,’ he said, rubbing his head, ‘ nor 
yet o’ the Novice, but the old woman to finish with 1 

And Peter put on his coat definitely as the female voice 
shrilled anew : ‘ You do your own dirty work, Mr. Ginger-wi’-the- 
stick! Don’t you come ’ere temptin’ poor silly men to make 
widders o’ their wives! You see this ?’ 

A long broom was flourished over the fence vigorously. 
Hookby put his finger to his nose and held up the sovereign 
anew. 

‘Why,’ said Enoch Tabb, ‘if you showed the Novice ’alf that 
‘e’'d come of ’isself. A county court summons is nought to ’im. 
I’ve ’ear ’im say ’e’s ’ad enough to paper a drawin’-room.’ 

‘County court!’ echoed Hookby. ‘Do you think I’d stop ’ere 
for that? It’s ’is arrest; an’ if ’e resists I should call on you all 
to aid an’ assist.’ 

‘I shou’n’t wonder,’ said Enoch, turning to the group thought- 
fully, ‘but what Novice ’as told that crittur. That accounts. 
Don’t you go a-nigh ‘im, Mr. ’Ookby; Novice is ’is pertickler 
friend. You might call; we're all family men; and that bull 
would charge a full regiment o’ Prooshians, ’e would. I warn yer 
now, serious. Go back ’ome an’ say your thankful prayers.’ 

Hookby’s lips moved then and there. He was glaring across 
the meadow. The bull grazed; the Novice smoked his pipe. 
High overhead the crows flew homeward. The summer day-wind 
had fallen; from cottage chimneys white smoke curled up slowly 
to the blue. The setting sun reddened tiled roofs, and longer 
shadows stretched from the trees. ‘The best time o’ the day,’ 
said Enoch Tabb, leaning contentedly against the gate post. 
‘Ah! Novice is tappin’ another ’alf-ounce o’ bacca, an’ the bull’s 
goin’ to the pond for a drink. Won-derful cool that bull looks ! 
white’s such a What! goin’ over, Mr. ’Ookby? goin’ over! 
Then what-ever was the use o’ waitin’ all this while?’ 

Hookby had mounted the gate. His lips were set, his eyes 
glittered, he breathed hard. Next minute he was crossing the 
meadow while an intent group jostled at the gate, and a buzz of 
expectation rose from the garden fence. Peel knocked the pipe 
out on his hand and put it in his pocket. 

Hookby made a détowr, bearing to the right, well away from 
the bull, which stood still on the near side of the pond and followed 
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Hookby with its eyes. Hookby got well round and past, and 
converged on the Novice. The latter moved towards the pond, 
walking. Beyond the pond was the garden fence with its edging 
of eager white faces and Hookby walked faster. Then the bull 
moved out, after Hookby, also walking. 

Peel got round the pond, but he made no attempt to reach 
the fence, although he might have climbed it, and there were 
willing hands over. When Hookby came near the pond Peel 
stood exactly over against him on the opposite side. When 
Hookby stopped on the brink the bull stopped, some way out in 
the meadow behind him. The three were thus in a line, Hookby 
in the middle, with the pond between him and Peel. Behind 
Hookby was the bull, behind Peel was the garden fence. 

‘You'd better chuck it an’ come, Nick,’ said Hookby coax- 
ingly. ‘I’ve ’ad a lot o’ trouble, but if you come now I'll look 
over it,’ 

‘Thank ye,’ said Peel ironically. 


‘If I'm to catch you it’ll be the worse for you in the long 
run.’ 


‘It'll be a long run,’ said Peel. 

Hookby began to walk round the pond after Peel. Peel also 
walked round, away. The bull also walked round, following 
Hookby. From fence and lane rose a cackle of laughter. ‘The 
minute you start to run,’ said Peel, ‘’e’ll run too.’ But Hookby 
ran. 

‘Look out behind yer!’ shouted Peel. 

Hookby had no need to look. An angry snort and a heavy 
thudding made him forget his quarry. He ran harder, hugging 
the verge of the pond. Peel loped half way round before him and 
retired from the procession. ‘Just to give ’em a lead,’ he ex- 
plained as he approached the gardens. ‘Stick to the pond!’ he 
shouted to Hookby. ‘If you try for the fence ’e’ll nail you to 
it.’ 

Hookby ran as for dear life. The sweat trickled off him. He 
panted ; he agonized. His face, which had been red, went ashen, 
with the freckle spots showing darker. The thunder of hoofs neared ; 
already he could almost feel the breath of the infuriate pursuer. 
He yelled. 

‘’E’s on yer!’ roared the Novice. ‘Take to the water! it’s 
yer only chance! Go right in!’ 

Hookby did. The pent, breathless excitement of the onlookers 
—the awe of possible tragedy imminent—broke and went in a 
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great roar of mirth as Hookby was seen to turn short and rush 
into the pond as men thirsting from the desert are said to invade 
water before tasting it. When he was half hidden he stopped 
suddenly, clutching his breast with his hands. 

‘It’s ketched ’im in the wind,’ explained the Novice. ‘’E’ll 
be better ; ’e won’t faint. Duck yer ’ead!’ he shouted. ‘ Dash 
some water on yer face then! ‘Stonishin’ ow ’elpless these fficials 
are,’ he remarked confidentially. 

The bull stopped, pawed at the bank, and then went in 
toward Hookby up to its knees. 

‘Splash about!’ yelled the Novice. ‘Splash ’im if ’e comes a- 
nigh yer; an’ souse im. Youre ’is master there! I feel like 
the boss at a circus,’ he observed, charging his pipe. 

The immersed Hookby set up a most desperate splashing 
accordingly. The bull snorted and retreated to the bank, where 
he remained pawing and pacing up and down between the pond 
and the fence. 

‘Well, you are there now,’ remarked Peel, who stood raised 
upon something on the safe side of the fence, and lolled over with 
folded arms easily. ‘Now you see where evil courses lead to, as 
the Bench ’ave sometimes observed in my ’earin’.’ 

‘Some of you drive ’im off!’ called Hookby, recovering breath. 
‘Get something and drive ’im off; don’t stand there !’ 

‘You ought to be thankin’ me for all I’ve done for yer,’ said 
the Novice reproachfully. ‘ You'd ’ave ’ad ’is ‘orn through yer by 
this time ifI ’adn’t directed yer. An’ just think if it ’ad bin cold! 
This time o’ year it’s only a nice pleasant evenin’ bath.’ 

‘ Are you goin’ to stir yourselves ?’ roared Hookby. 

‘’Ow’s the bottom ?’ asked the Novice. ‘Is there much mud ? 
I’ve often looked at that pond, an’ wondered what colour it would 
dye a white man. Your clothes ‘ll be scented like a gal on a 
Sunday when you come out.’ 

‘Get somebody to shoot ’im!’ screamed Hookby. ‘I’m goin’ 
ice all through. You'll all be ’ad up for manslaughter !’ 

‘Tm a-persuadin’ of ’em, Mr. ’Ookby,’ answered the Novice, 
‘You'll see me leadin’ of ’em with spades an’ pitchforks directly. 
an’ givin’ the word o’ command. You keep a-lookin’ out ; but if 
I should see you goin’ sleepy I'll throw a stone at yer.’ 

Hookby blazed out in a fury of bad language and Peel got 
down as if to leave, saying that was no place for him. Then 
Enoch Tabb from the gate reminded Hookby there were respectable 
women and innocent children listening, and one of the matrons 
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told Hookby that if he was drowned it would be a fitting judg- 
ment onhim. But Peter Sall advised Hookby to take off his coat 
and throw it to the bull to play with on the far shore, and then 
make for the fence ; and the next minute Hookby was in his 
shirt-sleeves while the bull galloped round after the discarded 
garment. He trampled it, he tore it, he tossed it; and as he 
shook it a pair of handcuffs dropped back from the pocket. The 
animal pounded them into the turf amid yells of delight. ‘ As 
if it was a Christian!’ said one of the women admiringly. 

‘Take all yer things off,’ piped a boy from the fence as the 
bull tore round again to cut off escape, and the despairing 
Hookby waded anew into the deeps. ‘All of ’em! Take yer !? 

But the boy’s mother dragged him down. ‘ Afore your own 
mother!’ she said, shaking him. ‘ Afore your—very—own id 

‘(Q-o-0!’ screamed the boy, struggling. ‘I only wanted to 
see—if ’e was—brunny-faced all over!’ he yelled. 

‘ Now what'll you give me to get youout, Mr. ’Ookby ?’ asked 
the Novice when order was restored. ‘I shou’n’t sleep if I left 
yer there. But you’ve made the critter savage, an’ if I risk my 
life what'll you give ?’ 

‘Free board an’ lodging in Dunston Gaol,’ answered Hookby. 

‘Say five pound?’ said Peel. ‘Four, then? Three? Two? 
That'll just pay my shot and a trifle. Eighteen shillin’s an’ costs, 
ain’t it?’ (‘Two nines o’ beer,’ Peel told the company. ‘A fresh 
traveller an’ very anxious.) ‘Forty shillings only, me being a 
single man.’ 

‘“’Aven’t got it,’ said Hookby. But a chorus gave him the 
lie. They had seen at least two sovereigns when he tempted 
Peter Sall. 

‘Two pound ?’ repeated the Novice. ‘Say, is it a go?’ 

‘One,’ said Hookby. 

‘Two, Mr. ’Ookby. Chuck ’em out in a paper; in that paper 
you've got wi’ my name on it. Then you can say you lost it. 
Throw ard.’ 

Hookby was muddied, soddened to the marrow, hungry, 
broken. He took out the money, wrapped it tightly, and threw 
it towards the fence. Peel laughed, jumped down lightly, un- 
rolled and tore the paper to tatters, spat on the coins and 
pocketed them, and regained the fence. Hookby positively 
howled. 

‘Back in two minutes, shouted the Novice. ‘ Honour 
bright, Mr. ’Ookby. You'll just ’ave time to get to the station,’ 
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The company raised a chorus of assurance. Peel returned 
with a brown-and-white mongrel at his heels. At a wave of his 
hand the dog was over the fence. 

‘Go for ’im!’ shouted Peel. ‘Go for’im! Cha-ase ’im!’ 

The dog scampered to the bull, barking loudly. The bull 
gave chase as eagerly, and next minute the two were careering 
over the meadow a furlong away. 


‘I shall go over an’ see old Flindon to-morrow,’ said the 
Novice later, referring to his creditor. ‘’E’d got the gout, or else 
’e’d never ’ave done this; ’e ain’t a bad sort at bottom. An’ when 
’e ’ears me tell the ’istory o’ this day if ’e don’t stand the hull 
damage ’imself you may call me a ’Ookby !’ 


W. H. Rarnsrorp. 





























At the Sign of the Ship. 


[|\HE season of many new books is with us, and reviewers must 

be very busy. That old friend of many fortunes, The 
Academy, has a fresh editor. May he watch over the printers, 
and not permit them to speak of the late Mr. Richard Savage's 
My Official Wife as My Official Life! The phrase Belles Lettres, 
too, is not usually written Belle’s Lettres, but perhaps that is a 
joke. The Academy of Mr. Cotton’s and Mr. Appleton’s time 
was a paper as sober and serious and remote from the popular as 
the Revue Critique. Specialists wrote on their specialities: every 
knight, bestriding his hobby, did battle openly in the lists; learn- 
ing had a chance, but there was no public for learning. The new 
Academy also has signed reviews, and Mr. Shorter justly remarks 
that this ‘prevents’ (he may mean ‘ought to prevent’) ‘the 
reviewing of books by a writer who is not fully equipped for the 
purpose.’ But if only specialists wrote reviews, few would read 
them. A criticism by a reviewer who knows his subject is almost 
as distasteful to the public as the book itself. In history or 
biography the public desires from the author ‘a smooth tale,’ and 
definite statements, not discussion, not criticism of evidence. 
Take Mr. Morley’s most interesting Life of Cromwell; there is 
hardly a reference to documents from cover to cover, and the 
people love to have it so. But a reviewer ‘ fully equipped for the 
purpose ’ would keep debating this point and that, would insist on 
referring to documents. The public does not want such a one, 
editors do not want him, nobody wants him but a few historical 
students. The author, indeed, of a work of this kind desires 
such reviewers, but does not get them, except in special journals 
of the study. The public wants from Mr. Morley his ideas about 
Cromwell—a natural desire—and from the reviewer wants a little 
gossip about Mr. Morley’s ideas about Cromwell. Even if more 
were required, where are the fully equipped critics ? Most serious 
books of research and inquiry are not reviewed at all. Only 
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specialists can criticise them: specialists are scarce, and seldom 
review, nay, are seldom asked to review, because few would read 
their lucubrations. This would matter less if the people who do 
review had ample education, conscientiousness, and interest in 
the subject on hand. They could then state the author’s case 
with the comments of an intelligent layman. But they very 
seldom attain this high standard of efficiency. If not a stupid, 


we are a very lazy people, where things of the intellect are 


concerned. 


* ” 
* 


Specialists, then, are rare, and probably there are few specialists 
on the poet Crabbe. Of him Canon Ainger has written an interest- 
ing ‘ estimate’ in the series of English Men of Letters (Macmillan). 
Crabbe was a remarkable poet, by virtue of the modernity of his 
matter—especially the dark side of rural life—and the antiquity 
of his manner. As a man he showed great courage in youth, and 
his ‘ early struggles’ and love affair are pathetic. His genius was 
rather like a grain of radium in a ton of pitchblende, still, there 
the radium is, visibly splendid in the darkness and the mass. 
Any one can see it who looks. All this one gathers from reading 
Crabbe, and from reading Canon Ainger. But this is not enough 
for Mr. Shorter, who, no doubt, is a specialist in this rather 
crustacean old Crabbe. It seems that Canon Ainger has not used, 
for this little popular book in a series not remarkable for original 
research, ‘an extraordinarily rich collection of Crabbe treasures 
in the possession of Mr. A. M. Broadley of Bridport,’ including the 
poet’s pocket-book. I wonder what is in the poet’s pocket-book ! 
Conceivably Canon Ainger never heard of these unsunned 
treasures. No more did I, and perhaps if any one had asked me 
to review the book I might have done so ‘in giant ignorance.’ 
Probably every reviewer, almost, has had no glimpse of the wealth 
of Mr. Broadley, and one does not see how this condition of affairs 
is to be improved, unless Mr. Broadley prints his treasures. Non 
cwivis contingit : all reviewers cannot go to Bridport, where Mr. 
Broadley, like the landlord in the poem, might 

‘plainly say 
As how he wished they’d go away.’ 


Manifestly Canon Ainger is pretty safe from specialists. 


On another point, Mr. Shorter suggests that ‘it may be true 
that signed reviews have become impossible except at the cost of 
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a considerable loss of friendship and at the cost of a considerable 
measure of unpopularity among the writing folk of the meaner 
sort; but what does that matter?’ What, indeed! One does 
not make friends, nobody need do so, among the writing folk of 
the meaner sort. Out of that sort, no man resents, in criticism, 
the rebukes of a friend; they are very helpful. One friend of 
mine is sure to pitch into what I write on a certain special subject, 
but we do not quarrel. I would pitch into him, but, confound 
him, he is always in the right! or ‘ almost always.’ 


+ * 
* 


The doings of a friend in Belle’s Lettres I would not review at 
all—his poems or his novel I would not criticise—unless I could 
do so with honest enthusiasm. But in history, or biography, or 
the manners of primitive man, I would give him all the ‘tips’ 
that I might have—if he consulted me. To Canon Ainger, had I 
been aware of the Bridport and other Crabbe treasures, I should 
have said, ‘Go to Bridport!’ If he would not go, then I should 
have mentioned the circumstance, if I reviewed his book at all. 
As to history, and primitive man, a friend would always find me 
a candid friend; one who spared not for his crying ; and then he 
could have his chance at me. As to signing, he would detect me 
easily enough if I were anonymous. A man would far rather be 
corrected by a friend who knew than applauded by an ignorant 
critic. As to ‘the writing folk of the meaner sort,’ they mainly 
write negligible novels. ‘A fig for their feud, and a button for 
their bragging,’ as Cardinal Beaton is reported to have said about 
the heretics of Scotland. They murdered him, but novelists will 
not ‘come in with the milk,’ into owr castles, and stab us in our 
bedrooms. Enfim, it does not matter much who reviews most 
novels, if the fellow reads them, which he usually does not. But it 
would certainly be amusing to see the signatures of the reviewers 
of ‘non-fiction,’ and to know who are the indolent, uninstructed, 
and uninterested gentlemen and ladies that too often pen many 
of the casual remarks which appear in the Press. I lately saw the 
work of several years criticised in eight sentences. The reviewer 
did not reach his subject till the eighth, and what he said in that, 
about a matter of fact, was the reverse of the truth. 


* * 
* 


Anthropology is a dubious science! Some years ago an 
exemplary book in this lore appeared, and we all took the facts 
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(about certain wild men) for gospel, and we ‘argued right, we 
argued left, we also argued round about us,’ on the strength of 
them. Many of them did not much suit my own ideas for one. 
But lo, last week came to me another report, by a thoroughly 
competent observer, familiar with the wild men’s language, and 
long resident among them. His version varies freely from the 
earlier evidence, or rather the evidence earlier published, and 
suits my ideas as well as if I had dictated it tothe author. I 
wonder which witness is in the right! It is natural to hope that 
the witness who backs our own notions is right, or that both 
witnesses are right, but have struck on different sects of 
theologians in the same savage region. Why not? ‘The 
dissidence of dissent’ is freely practised among untutored races 
who. have no priests, no establishment, no theological orthodoxy, 
and, in matters of religious education, go as they please. If two 
naked black inquirers came over here to examine into our views, 
had one of them questioned Mr. Morley, while the other examined 
Mr. Gladstone as to tribal beliefs, the results of their researches 
might have varied. Verily our dear science is truly perplexing. 
What I want is the hymns ancient and modern of the black men. 
Their contents are evidence, but often they are shy about reciting 
their sacred poems to Europeans. ‘ White fellow know too much 
already,’ they remark. 


* * 
* 


Here is a charming advertisement of a Swiss watering-place : 

‘Saint Cergues, a climateric station, got into notice some 50 
years ago. Unlike more recent stations its reputation grew 
steadily, thanks not to advertisements but to its bracing climate 
so beneficial for patients suffering from anomia and over- 
work. 

‘Saint Cergues is at its best in the leafy month of June. From 
the terrasses and the windows of the hotel, the panorama is indeed 
striking. The terrasses are discreetly adorned by the gardeners 
art. On both sides of them trending downwards wave beechen 
groves, gracefully nodding their bright summits, while darker 
fir-tree pyramids give a sombre background to their light-coloured 
camarades. Here and there in fancy places bemches of cytious 
bedraggle their golden flowers, which fanned by the breeze, 
spread afar their aroma. In loving embrace their festoons ravish 
the eye. The slanting sun fancy free, twined the luxuriant 
verdure into a delicate tracery suggestive of freshness and grace. 
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Hiding under the new faliation teems the sylvan flora, such as 
the lively eglantine with its subtile resinous flora, so sweetly 
intoxicating. ... The spruce townlet of Nyon shows the five 
turrets of the ancient castle of Beauregard, with Nernier, with its 
fishermen’s huts, apparently agromed in the lake. ... Trees, 
plants and wild flowers in pugnacious entanglement, give one the 
feeling of prehistoric liberty,’ and of anomia. 
* * 
* 

Some good books have an amazing knack of blushing unseen. 
There is no good book on Jeanne d’Are by an English author. 
Iam acquainted with no very good book in French about her, that 
is, within the moderate compass of a single volume. The vast, 
many-volumed treatises of Father Ayroles and the Abbé Dunand 
are full of controversies and of exclamatory matter, though they 
are learned and useful. Meanwhile, though I have but lately 
been aware of it, Mr. Francis Lowell’s Joan of Are (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, Massachusetts) must have been before the 
world for six years. There is no date on the title-page (an un- 
holy omission), but the work was copyrighted in 1896. Here we 
have a full yet terse biography of the heroine, with ample refer- 
ences to authorities, contemporary and recent. I know that some 
books are blamed by critics of the Press as ‘too docwmentés’: 
that charge may be brought against Mr. Lowell’s volume, but 
that is almost all that even an enemy could say in dispraise 
—and that is nonsense. For one, I could put up with a more 
coloured style, with a touch of enthusiasm, but I may be a gush- 
ing thing, for certainly the author is afraid of being, or perhaps 
of seeming, credulous, and explains away perfectly well-attested 
facts : or rather tries unsuccessfully to do so. Whatever the ex- 
planation may be, in certain cases the narratives are clearly not 
due to ‘growth of legend.’ One cannot here go into details, 
though to do so is tempting and is easy. At all events, with the 
slight drawback of coldness of style, a scientific frigidity, and of 
the trick of explaining away, Mr. Lowell’s is infinitely the best 
book on the subject within its compass. Why, then, has a 
Jeanniste like myself never heard of it till lately? There has 
been no ‘ boom,’ no noise about a work so excellent, while fifth- 
rate romances of every sort are heralded and followed by players 
on wind instruments. People sometimes ask for the name of a 
good book on the Maid of Orleans, and I am delighted to be able 
to point to a book which is thoroughly good, terse, fair, judicious, 
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and well informed. To be sure, nothing, as far as I have observed, 
is said about the share of my countrymen in the Wars of the 
Maid, but we are accustomed to that cruel neglect, while M. 
Houssaye, in his excellent work, ‘1815,’ appears to think that our 
national warlike musical instrument is called ‘the pibroch.’ One 
might as well speak of people playing on their oratorios. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Campbell Oman’s Mystics and Ascetics of India (Unwin) 
is rather disappointing as far as anecdotes go, nor would I un- 
hesitatingly accept Herr Nordau’s explanation of ‘ecstasy’ as 
‘ scientific.’ But there is a good story, on European evidence, of 
Hassan Khan, an unpaid medium. If you asked him for a 
drink in a railway carriage, or in the open air, he instantly pro- 
duced a bottle of whatever you chose to call for, your ‘ favourite 
vanity. Any quantity of biscuits and cigars he had always at 
command, an invaluable member of a commissariat. His 
miracles were all of the loaves and fishes kind. He could make 
the money in a locked box come at call, by the help of his 
djimn, without even rubbing a lamp. Though he professed the 
faith of Islam, he was instructed by a Hindu Sudhu. The tale of his 
initiation is rather like that given by a black Australian medicine- 
man to Mr. Howitt. Mr. Oman does not give the names of his 
European informants, so we can get no further. But a German 
lady, who has been playing Hassan’s game, is deeply interesting 
the police rather than the philosophers of her fatherland. She 
takes money for the performances of her djymn, whereas Hassan 
stood drinks and ‘free food.’ 


* * 
* 


Macaulay, on Warren Hastings, does not quote ‘a venerable 
Brahman,’ who said to Mr. James Forbes that he had lived under 
many governments and in many lands, but never witnessed such 
‘a general diffusion of happiness’ as under Mr. Hastings when 
Governor-General of Bengal. ‘He extends his providence to the 
remotest districts, and stretches out his arms far and wide, to 
afford protection and happiness to his people. Such a sahib is 
Mr. Hastings.’ This evidence does not suit Macaulay ! 

* * 
* 


— !” said the Duchess, who had hitherto taken no 
part in the conversation.’ 
This sentence is reported to have been the opening one of a 
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novel hitherto extant only in manuscript. It is improbable that 
a Duchess would use the place-name which I discreetly veil, as an 
exclamation, and, if ever any Duchess did, gallantry ought to veil 
the circumstance. Still, the opening of that novel is distinctly 
terse and striking: curiosity is powerfully stimulated as to the 
circumstances in which the Duchess said what she did say, and 
we are timidly anxious to know what her grace said next. Pro- 
priety apart, we may commend this novel opening as really 
energetic, promising, and provocative of excitement in the 
reader. 


* * 
* 


As the precise converse of this gallant initial sentence, I may 
present its counterpart, from Sir Mortimer, an historical novel, 
by Miss Mary Johnston in the November number of Harper's 
Mayazine. Here is the sentence, or, at least, part of it; the 
apodosis is ‘I drink to those who follow after. It may be 
remarked that, after all, the remarkable sentence, as published, 
has no beginning. It opens with ‘ But’: clearly the speaker is 
caught about the middle of his sentence. 


CHAPTER I, 


‘ “ But if we return not from our adventure,” ended Sir Mortimer, 
“if the sea claims us, and upon his sandy floor, amid his Armida 
gardens, the silver-singing mermaiden marvel at the wreckage 
which was once a tall ship, and at those bones which once were 
animate—if strange islands know our resting-place, sunk for ever- 
more in huge, coloured, thorn-set and most unkindly forests—if, 
being but pawns in a mighty game, we are lost or changed, 
happy, however, in that the white hand of our Queen hath touched 
us, giving thereby consecration to our else unworthiness—if we 
find no gold, nor take one ship of Spain, nor any city treasure- 
stored—if we suffer a myriad sort of sorrows and at the last we 
perish miserably—” 

‘He paused, being upon his feet, a man of about thirty years, 
richly dressed, and out of reason good to look at.’ 

‘He paused,’ and I do not wonderatit! An interval was allowed 
for refreshment. The speaker took a drink, then he went on to 
talk about Aphrodite, as an English mariner of Queen Elizabeth’s 
day was not very likely to do; they said ‘ Venus’ then, when they 
alluded to the Goddess of Love, especially when addressing a 
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crowd in a tavern, as Sir Mortimer was doing. There were 


‘ roisterers ’ for an audience. 
oa * 


* 

Mr. Howells has expressed (and so have I) an unfavourable 
opinion of many new historical novels. They do not give the 
colour of the times, and Sir Mortimer, in his vast and wander- 
ing sentence, does not speak like an Elizabethan Englishman, or 
like any Englishman in the circumstances. We know the typical 
example of British military rhetoric selected by a French writer 
on that subject. ‘Are you that eat beef going to be licked by a 
set of (something) Spanish orange suckers?’ ‘ Armida gardens’ 
under the sea, and ‘those bones which once were animate, —I 
reckon Sir Richard Grenville did not speak in such tropes to the 
erew of the Revenge. Enfin, as compared with the anonymous 
author of the sentence about the Duchess, I do not think that 
Miss Mary Johnston has put her best foot foremost. For the 
honour of Annandale, the home of her clan, she must deal shorter 
and swifter ‘ Lockerbie licks’ in the course of her romance. In- 
deed, a character on the second page objects to Aphrodite and 
the rest of it, as unsuited to ‘a plain man,’ and certainly I do not 
remember the apparition of Aphrodite in Elizabethan literature 
or letters, printed or in manuscript. The oratory of our Eliza- 
bethan ancestors had ‘flowery components,’ to be sure, but Sir 
Mortimer goes too far into the horticultural. 


* * 
* 


Is the following extract, out of Mr. E. K. Chambers’s The 
Medieval Stage (Clarendon Press), meant for a burlesque on the 
modern method of Folk Lore? It looks like it. To make the 
suggestions plausible, it would be necessary to show that any man 
in an ancient or modern people, having shot at a popinjay, and 
hit it, buries the bird in his garden to bring him abundant crops, 
or buries the leg of mutton which is the prize for climbing a 
greasy pole. The joint is merely a prize, the popinjay is merely 
a butt to aim at; not a live bird, as in the games in the Mneid, 
but a stuffed or a wooden bird. As to a golf-ball being buried, it 
is not left in the hole, after sand has been thrown over it. The 
early practice is to aim at a church door, a post, a stick, as in 
croquet, the hole is not known to be earlier than the sixteenth 
century. Where is the head of a sacrificial beast kicked through, 
or over a goal? The lowest races use balls in their games. Folk 
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Lore is being run into the earth when such explanations of games 
are given, unless they are given ‘in a spirit of mockery.’ Here, 
at all events, follows the extract. I need not say that the Red 
Indians played La Crosse, hitting a ball through goals like our 
football goals, before white men came, and I never heard that they 
struggled for the heads of sacrificial beasts. Did Mr. Chambers ? 

‘The reforming bishops of the thirteenth century include 
public wrestling-bouts and contests for prizes amongst the ludi 
whose performance they condemn. . . . I would suggest that the 
original object of the man who wrestled for a ram, or climbed a 
greasy pole for a leg of mutton, or shot for a popinjay, was to win 
a sacrificial victim or a capital portion thereof, which buried in 
his field might bring him abundant crops. The orderly competi- 
tion doubtless [!] evolved itself from such an indiscriminate scrim- 
mage for the fertilising fragments as marks the rites of the earth- 
goddess in the Indian village-feast. Tug-of-war would seem to 
be capable of a similar explanation, though here the desired 
object is not a portion of the victim, but rather a straw rope made 
out of the corn divinity itself in the form of the harvest-May. 
An even closer analogy with the Indian rite is afforded by such 
games as hockey and football. The ball is nothing else than the 
head of the sacrificial beast, and it is the endeavour of each player 
to get it into his own possession, or, if sides are taken, to get it 
over a particular boundary.’ ! 


* * 
* 


Nothing in any recent novel can be more interesting than 
Mr. Hall Caine’s too brief, but admirable, biographical sketch of 
the late Mr. Tirebuck, in the preface to that author’s ’Twiat God 
and Mammon (Heinemann). I chanced to see Mr. Tirebuck’s 
first novel, Dorrie (Longmans), in manuscript, and was much 
impressed by its qualities of humour, tenderness and friendly 
observation. Count Tolstoi is said to have been no less charmed by 
a later tale of the same author. But Mr. Tirebuck perhaps never 
‘found himself,’ and it seems to have been long before he found 
public appreciation. His own history, as told by his friend, 


* ‘If Golf belongs to the present category, it is a case in which the endeavour 
Seems to be actually to bury the ball. It is tempting to compare the name 
Hockey with the Hock-cart of the harvest festival, and with Hock-tide; but it 
does not really seem to be anything but Hookey. The original of both the 
hockey-stick and the golf-club was probably the shepherd’s crook. Mr. Pepys 


tried to cast stones with a shepherd’s crook on those very Epsom downs where 
the stockbroker now foozles his tee shot.’ 
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Mr. Hall Caine, is so extraordinary—odder and livelier than the 
adventures of Dickens’s boyhood—and so nobly courageous. and 
full. of sacrifice in its later pages, that I shall not attempt to 
condense it, rather advising every one to read it for himself. 


* * 
* 


I am now able, thanks to the assistance of scholars in the 
weekly serials, to add a few scholia to the remarks made last 
month on England Day by Day. The book which Albert Trott 
took out of the St. John’s Wood Free Library, the book called 
England’s Darling, is ‘the magnum opus of the present Poet 
Laureate.’ No further information is given. Miss Edna May is 
a celebrated actress who played in The Belle of New York. Mr. 
Henry de Windt is a popular author, and Mr. Lockhart is the 
pious founder of cocoa-houses. But no light is thrown on Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s abstinence from Marconigrams, and many other 
difficult texts remain obscure. 

* * 
* 

The massacres of Peckham Rye (celebrated as the home of 
the Peckham Rye Wanderers) display the Armenians in a lurid 
light. They seem to be ‘sufferers from anomia,’ or lawlessness, 
and shoot Passive Resisters. Dr. Clifford must begin to conceive 
painful doubts about the mild Armenians. 


* * 
* 


Has anybody, or everybody, remarked that the new Cabinet is 
All Souls ? 


ANDREW LANG. 
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